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In considering subsequent military movements a new element had now 
become involved. It was no longer the simple question as to how the 
Soudan and especially Khartoum could be most speedily and practically 
evacuated and abandoned, but, on the contrary, how long Khartoum 
could hold out under the immediate command of the legal governor- 
general, and what might be the most rapid and effective means of 
reaching and delivering him. Sent as Gordon had been to the Soudan 
by the British government, it could not be a question, the honor of 
Great Britain being fairly engaged, whether or not he should be ex- 
tricated, but simply a question how this should be accomplished. Such 
was the sentiment of the British people; such would, then, necessarily 
be the policy of the British government. Yet that government would 
not apparently for a time comprehend the true military position or its 
necessities, and as a natural consequence long delays occurred, each one 
of which added to the military difficulties. 

As was to have been expected, the Arab forces having succeeded in 
cutting off Khartoum from anything like regular communication with 
the outside world, having, in fact, completed its investment, they next 
commenced a strong movement against Berber, which was held by 
Gordon’s faithful friend, Hussien-Pacha-Halufa. 

In thus undertaking a strong offensive movement to render them- 
selves masters of the Nile terminus of the Suakim-Berber route they 
certainly displayed better strategy than did the British military au- 
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thorities, who having, on the 13th March, paralyzed for a moment the 
power of Osman Digna by the heavy destruction of his troops near 
Suakim, and thus becoming able by a little energy to assure the pos- 
session of that important line of communications, weakly withdrew 
from further military operations, and trusted entirely to diplomacy and 
bribery to reap the fruits of victory. 

On the 2d April, 1884, General Graham sailed from Suakim for 
Suez, declaring that Osman Digna had “ less than three hundred fol- 
lowers” left, and, as a natural consequence, within two weeks, that 
chieftain was reported with at least two thousand followers in the 
immediate vicinity of Suakim, with the Berber road in his possession, 
while the Nile terminus at Berber was strongly threatened from 
Shendy. 

As early as the 22d March, Hussien-Pacha gave warning of the 
danger to Berber, and asked for reinforcements and ammunition. At 
that time two battalions of Egyptian troops, commanded by British offi- 
cers, were at Assouan, and the route from Korosko to Berber was open. 
It would have been easy, then, to have sent these troops to Berber with 
a full supply of ammunition, but nothing was done. One appeal after 
another was sent to Cairo by the faithful Hussien-Pacha, and these ap- 
peals were backed by those of his-sons, who, strong on the desert route, 
were earnest in demanding a chance to conduct the relieving force to 
their father. 


On the 15th of April, all the appeals of the governor having 
been received without responsive action, the following telegram was 
received in Cairo from the “ Europeans, Turks, Egyptians, Hedjazites, 
and Algerians in Berber :” 


‘The Egyptian government and the other powers are aware of the condition 
of ruin, murder, pillage, rape, and other illegal atrocities of which the Soudan is 
the theatre. This condition should melt the most cruel hearts. 

‘‘ These disorders began at Kordofan and Senaar,—the province of Berber and 
other places had been preserved from it. But since Khartoum has been besieged, 
the Bedouins of Berber and of the surrounding districts have risen with the 
intention of putting the officials and merchants to death, and of banding over 
their property to pillage and their honor to shame. The certainty of seeing no 
force arrive against them has emboldened them; if any force whatever had arrived, 
they would not have taken up such a hostile attitude. The rich have emigrated, 
indignant at being forced to defend their property and their honor against despica- 
ble and feeble persons who will not bear comparison with the Bedouins of Kordo- 
fun, who supported Mohammed Ahmed against the government. 

‘¢ We, Europeans, Turks, Egyptians, Hedjazites, Algerians, came to the Soudan 
relying on the support and protection of the government. Now, if it abandons us 
to-day, through indifference or weakness, its honor will be everlastingly tarnished 
in thus handing over its servants and subjects to death and dishonor. 

“If Egypt bas given up the Soudan to England, we implore that great, vchi- 
alrous, and humane power to come to our help, for it is quite time. Can it raise us 
again after our death? We await help from England, from our government, or 
from any charitable power, for if the same state of things continues for ten days 
or.a fortnight more our country will be ravaged, and we shall be lost. 
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‘We implore you, then, to quiet our minds by announcing to us the immediate 
dispatch of a force to our assistance. If not, certain death awaits us.”’ 


It seems hardly credible that such a telegram, supported by sim- 
ilar communications made by the governor and by the European tele- 
graph operators, should not have produced even a reply. But so it 
seems to have been. Troops cowld have been, even after that date, dis- 
patched in time to have been so near Berber at the supreme moment 
as to lave encouraged the garrison to hold out until the arrival of 
relief; but no word of hope even could be sent by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment without the permission of the “ great, chivalrous, and humane 
power” which then controlled the destinies of Egypt, and no such 
permission was given. 

Fifteen days after the earnest appeal above quoted reached Cairo, 
the representative of the Mahdi appeared before the devoted town, 
and the fate of Berber is thus told by a telegram from Mr. Egerton to 
Ear! Granville: 

‘‘Carro, April 30, 1884. 
‘4.20 P.M. 

‘ The telegraph line has been cut at Merawe.”’ 

From that time the Berber was lost to Egypt, and the great advan- 
tage of its possession was lost to the British military authorities in their 
operations for the relief of Gordon. 

After the fall of Berber, Dongola became the last centre in the 
possession of Egypt, between Cairo and Khartoum, and the British 
authorities regarded the governor of this province hardly faithful to 
the Khédive. 

Darfour, with its garrisons and armament, had fallen into the hands 
of the Mahdi, Slatin-Bey, the governor-general, having been forced, 
by abandonment and destitution, to surrender, with -his four thousand 
eight hundred men. This catastrophe might have been, earlier, very 
easily avoided. 

Much uneasiness was felt, both in Upper and Lower Egypt, lest 
emissaries of the Mahdi might stir up revolt even at home. In June, 
Egyptian river-steamers were armed and manned by the British navy 
to patrol the Nile between Assouan and Wady-Hulfa, and on the 27th 
June, Lieutenant-General Stevenson telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State for War, “May require reinforcements in the course of next 
month, Should be glad if two battalions from Mediterranean were 
held in readiness at short notice.” This was promptly answered on the 
Ist July: “ Yours 27th June. Two battalions will be held in readi- 
ness accordingly.” 

Still, no measures were adopted for anything more than protecting 
Egypt proper from invasion and insurrection, the purely defensive 
having been, apparently, the established policy. So completely was 
the succor of Gordon and his garrisons disregarded, that when, on the 
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4th July, 1884, a telegram was received from the governor of Don- 
gola that in order to hold that province he must have ammunition, men, 
horses, money, clothing, and the provisions necessary for the soldiers, 
a consultation was held between Nubar-Pacha, Mr. Egerton, General 
Stevenson, and General Wood, and the result of this conference was a 
telegram to the governor “ to the effect.that if he finds that he is unable 
to defend the province with the means at his disposal, he had better 
come away with those who wish to leave, after destroying the military 
stores which he cannot remove ; arrangements would then be made to 
form a depot of provisions on the road to Wady-Halfa, in order to 
supply the refugees in their journey to Egypt.” 

The policy indicated by the above-quoted telegram might be well 
expressed by reversing an old political ery, and stating, “ Millions for 
retreat and tribute ; not one cent for defense !” 

To illustrate the state of mind of the British diplomatic agent, 
Mr. Egerton, at this period, and the extraordinary counsels he sent to 
the Foreign Office, it may be well to quote here a telegram sent by him 
to Earl Granville on the 7th July: 


“My Lorp: 

‘‘T have received a letter from Nubar-Pacha, urging, on behalf of himself and 
of the Minister of War, that one or two Egyptian battalions be sent on to save 
Dongola, as the loss of that province would, in their opinion, not only entail great 
trouble throughout the country, from the Mahdi’s emissaries, but also a guerrilla 
warfare with the Bedouins, who are scattered along the whole of Egypt. 

‘‘T answered that the course of military action with regard to the defense of 
the Egyptian frontier had been decided upon some months ago, and that I had re- 
ceived no expression of opinion from the military authorities here which would 
justify my pressing the question again upon your Lordship. With ordinary pre- 
cautions I do not think that Nubar-Pacha’s apprehensions respecting the Bedouins 
will be realized.” 


This significant dispatch shows, first, what an utter lack of com- 
prehension of the gravity of the situation was Mr. Egerton’s; and, 
second, how utterly without any power were the ministers of the 
Khédive at that time in the presence of the British representative. 
The prime minister and minister of war could not presume to move a 
battalion of Egyptian troops when they were both of opinion that such 
movement was essential to the defense of their country ! 

It was during this period that the British ministry expected, or 
professed to expect, that the relief of Gordon would be effected by the 
action of an Abyssinian army for which Rear-Admiral Hewett had, 
by order, negotiated. This army was to march in one direction to 
the relief of Kassala, and by another to the relief of Gallabat. The 
siege of the first-named place was to be raised, and its garrison, with 
the garrisons of Amdib and Sanhiet, was to retire under the escort of 
the Abyssinians to Massowah, while the garrison of Gallabat was to 
retire under the protection of the Abyssinians (their hereditary foes) 
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through the territory of Abyssinia! It is safe to state that a wilder 
and more impracticable scheme was never seriously entertained by a 
European government, if exception be made of that scheme by which 
the peace of Egypt was to be secured by the evacuation of the Soudan. 
To this time Kassala remains besieged, while Gallabat long since fell 
into the possession of the Mahdi. 

To secure to Great Britain the alliance of the savage Abyssinians, 
the British negotiator ceded to King John of Ethiopia the Egyptian 
province of Bogos,—surely an extraordinary proceeding, since Great 
Britain thus handed over to the Abyssinian banditti territory and 
populations owing allegiance not in any manner to her, but to Turkey, 
a friendly power. 

The want of knowledge even of the geography of that region on 
the part of the British diplomatic agent in Egypt is very clearly dis- 
played in his telegram of July 8, 1884, to Earl Granville. In this 
telegram he states that the commandant on the Abyssinian frontier 
had been told by Admiral Hewett that Sanhiet was to be given up to 
King John on the 1st September following, while Admiral Hewett, 
in a telegram to him (Mr. Egerton), had mentioned that Bogos alone 
was to be given up. He was evidently ignorant of the fact that San- 
hiet is the chief town of Bogos! And yet this gentleman was the 
chief source of information on Egyptian current affairs that the British 
Foreign Office had. 

The next move for the relief of Gordon was to make an offer of 
ten thousand or twenty thousand pounds to Sheikh Saleh to bring him 
safely out of Khartoum and into the British lines. But nothing re- 
sulted from this. 

Thus passed away the months of May, June, July, and a part of 
August, during which time only weak and, from a military point of 
view, childish.measures were adopted for the relief of General Gordon 
in Khartoum and the Egyptian garrisons throughout the Soudan. 
The energy and activity of the governor of Dongola, in spite of the 
neglect to respond to his demands, had maintained that province for 
the benefit of future operations in possession of the Egyptian govern- 
ment. Gordon, in Khartoum, was more closely besieged than ever, 
while the Mahdi had added largely to the extent of territory over 
which he ruled, and had greatly increased the number of his followers. 

Early in August the expressions of public opinion, not only in 
England but in all parts of the civilized world, required that some- 
thing positive and effective should be done for the relief of General 
Gordon, and an expedition of relief was finally declared to be the 
policy of the British government. Yet nearly the whole of the month 
of August was passed in discussion as to what should be done. 

Lieutenant-General Stevenson, in command in Egypt, was dis- 
tinctly in favor of the route by Suakim and Berber, provided friendly 
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tribes could co-operate and furnish the large number of camels necessary 
Sor an expedition on that line; and in case the Nile route should be 
adopted, he was in favor of using immediately the steamboats which 
were available on that river (the Nile boats), of which there were 
many on the Upper Nile, and plenty on the Lower Nile, with camels 
for the interior. 

The War Office authorities, on the contrary, were in favor of the 
Nile route, and, rejecting the idea of using steamboats and Nile boats, 
proposed to use small row-boats, “such as were employed on the Red 
River Expedition.” 

The naval officers serving on the Nile were of the same opinion 
with General Stevenson, that local means of transport should be used, 


and that no time was to be lost in gathering and using these means of 


transportation. 
GENERAL C, P. STONE. 


(To be continued.) 


[The serious illness of General Stone has prevented him from completing this 
article in the present number. We hope he will have recovered his health in time 
to do so in the next.— EDITOR. ] - 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


THE reform of the civil service steadily progresses in accordance with 
the provisions of the Pendleton law and the rules promulgated by 
the President. The transformation from the spoils system to the 
merit system has become stable and persistent. It was not destined 
to be a mere political diorama. Cordially supported by the last 
Administration during its tentative stages and the period of mistaken 
clamor, the system finds its establishment made firmer by the unre- 
served indorsement of President Cleveland. The theme is no longer 
confined in its exposition to the compilation of experimental tests. 
The present regulation of the civil service is an institution of gov- 
ernment, 

The popular mind comprehends the nature of the former par- 
tisan system of official appointment. Preferment was accorded solely 
as a reward for party service. It was thus exclusive. It was deter- 
mined by personal favoritism, and hence was dangerously connected 
with either incapacity or dishonesty. There was, in a large degree, an 
aristocracy of incapables, and the reciprocal evil was the devotion of 
the public official to their aspirations at the expense of his legitimate 
duties. To reward his retainers was the motive of the feudal dispenser 
of patronage; the perquisites of office alone filled their visual angles. 
The performance of clearly-defined service was a secondary considera- 
tion. 

The new system inaugurated a radical change. Its scope was limited 
to executive places, where the requisites are business capacity and hon- 
esty, and to the duties of which political ideas have no necessary rela- 
tion. They are distinct from those executive positions upon the in- 
cunmibents of which may be rightfully imposed the maintenance of 
popularly-indorsed party principles, and even political propagandism. 
The conception of the civil service now is that it is solely the agency 
by which the business of the executive branch is conducted. And thus 
its agents are business men, selected by the same tests of capacity and 
with the same references as to integrity which are exacted in commer- 
cial circles, 

But it is not alone in this reclamation of the civil service from its 
condition of a depot of prizes for favorites that the reform has been in- 
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cisive. The former oligarchy, erected upon party supremacy and per- 
sonal influence, has been overthrown and supplanted by a broad dem- 
ocratic system. Merit, without regard to political affiliation, without 
official support, is accorded the chance to succeed in a fair competition. 
The American youth is furnished a new incentive to acquire a common- 
school education. Ambition to enter governmental service may be 
satisfied without humiliation of self to vassalage. The public service 
itself is elevated in popular appreciation, because it is no longer the 
refuge of official slaves. 

The civil service law in no manner abridges the power of removal. 
It relates to entrance into the service. It has no provisions relative to 
exits or ejections from it. The appointees, before and since its enact- 
ment, have had neither term nor tenure of office. The original con- 
stitutional tenure of “ during good behavior” has never been extended 
to the subordinate places now controlled by the Pendleton act. The 
notion prevalent to some extent that this law establishes an indefinite 
tenure is erroneous. Only so far as it is an inevitable corollary to the 
civil service law, prescribing tests for entrance, does there attach the 
moral duty to the appointive power to retain a capable incumbent. 
There is no such dictation to the executive, or department heads, in 
the law, and those conversant with constitutional controversy will 
generally agree that the omission was necessary. Wholesale and 
summary removal is yet possible. The exercise of the power is 
restrained only by the implication that an executive will preserve the 
symmetry of the reform by not exerting his prerogative of removal 
in antagonism to the principle embodied in the law, which operates 
upon appointments. 

The striking feature of the new departure is the competitive exami- 
nation. The adoption of it can now be independently approved, be- 
cause good results have directly ensued, but competition will readily 
appear, upon reflection, to have been a necessary sequence in evolving 
the scheme of reform. Had an examination been merely required, 
without grading the applicant’s relative proficiency, partisan influence 
would have been left free to control the ultimate selections for appoint- 
ment. By competition the best capacity is obtained, and the last 
vestige of political favoritism removed. There have been strictures 
upon the plan of examination, which proceeded upon the mistaken 
assumption that the applicant is puzzled with pedagogic queries that 
would demand collegiate education to answer. Error could not be 
further deflected. The aim in all cases is to frame the questions so as 
to determine the fitness of the applicant for the position sought, and 
they involve facts reasonably presumed to be within the knowledge of 
one worthy to aspire to the country’s service in its business departments. 
The records of the Commission prove that seventy per cent. of those 
found eligible by examination have enjoyed the education of common 
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schools only, and there is nothing in the general examinations which 
transcends the instruction furnished by such schools. The topics in- 
clude penmanship, copying, writing from dictation, the fundamental 
branches of arithmetic, the general features of the geography and his- 
tory of the United States. Nothing technical, nothing foreign, is 
exacted. Some caviling at these tests of competency is based upon 
the demagogic and fanciful plea that many men unable to locate the 
Hudson River would be thoroughly capable to discharge the duties 
of the civil service. Specific ignorance may thus be shrewdly cod- 
dled, and the liberty-loving American prejudiced against an arrogant 
aristocracy of brains. But while it may be true that a government 
clerk can perform his duties well in ignorance of the shade of Czsar’s 
hair, his inability to answer the required percentage of the elementary 
questions submitted by the Civil Service Commission will convince the 
dispassionate business mind of his dullness of observation, his indolent 
character, his general incapacity. It is the general average which de- 
termines the fitness of the applicant. The employer engages a me- 
chanie after examining the product of his labor, a book-keeper after 
testing his ability to marshal accounts. The government now employs 
persons in certain defined positions only after investigating their 
general intelligence, and proving their capacity during a six months 
probation. 

There has been an objection made to the reform which would not 
receive allusion here were not its absurdity egregious. It is urged 
that the new system incorporates into our government an institution 
of British aristocracy. He would be a narrow-minded statesman who 
would ignore the intrinsic merits of a polity, and reject it because its 
national source is unpopular. But the adoption of the civil service 
system in Great Britain and India marked only another epoch, wherein 
the people gained new concessions from royalty. If this latest popular 
right, wrested from British aristocracy, has been borrowed, it is only 
another appropriation added to the list of the habeas corpus, the Bill 
of Rights, and even the Declaration of Independence,—an inspiration, 
not of Rousseauism, but of the English pamphleteers. The stages of 
the reform have been similar in England and the United States. The 
evils remedied in the older country were more intolerable, more per- 
nicious than they had ever become here. Periods of amelioration are 
to be found. In the long course of progress and retrogression the 
reform finally reached the period when some test of capacity was con- 
ceded to be proper, but as yet none were permitted to present them- 
selves for examination who did not bear credentials from members of 
Parliament. This system of pass examination was duplicated in the 
United States, when, in 1853, civil service reform had its real inception. 
At last Great Britain inaugurated its present stable and successful 
system, and the English people won in another long-protracted con- 
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flict with monarchical aggression. It would be superfluous to discuss 
further this fantastic quibble that British aristocracy has been aped. 
In civil service reform another triumph has been achieved by the 
common people. It tends to diminish “the spurns, which patient 
merit of the unworthy takes.” 

The civil service law embraces within its operation the classified 
executive service of the government. ‘This classification includes, as 
separately classified, the departments at Washington, the postal ser- 
vice, and the customs service. Only such post-offices and custom 
districts where the employés are as many as fifty are within the pro- 
visions of the law. Of the one hundred and ten thousand Federal 
employés, about fifteen thousand are subject to it. Appointees re- 
quiring Senate confirmation, and laborers, are specifically excepted from 
its operation. When the law became operative, the statutory classifi- 
cation in the departments was that arranged under the initial reform 
of 1854. But subsequently there were created, at least by implica- 
tion from successive appropriation bills, quasi classes, the salaries of 
which were less than those of the others. Uniform classification in the 
several executive departments has not existed, but an effort to secure 
it by the retiring secretaries was made. This would prove beneficial, 
because lack of systematization produces unfairness and presents many 
complications. The expiring opposition has seized upon these recent 
acts as a pretext for a momentary criticism upon the Commission’s imag- 
ined arrogance in extending the scope of the classification. The Com- 
mission did not make nor dictate the attempted uniformity. The ap- 
plication of the law is not extended by it, though exceptional cases 
may be found. All the three classified services—departmental, postal, 
and customs—are within the original act. Whatever extension of scope 
the reform may hereafter secure will be from the exercise of the power 
devolved by the law, as first enacted, and with that power the Com- 
mission is not intrusted. The exceptions from examination prescribed 
by Rule XIX. include confidential clerks, cashiers, heads of bureaus, 
etc., where the fiduciary relations should devolve unhampered choice 
upou the responsible superior. But these exceptions are only one 
hundred and forty-four in a total departmental classification of six 
thousand. 

The steps by which the applicant enters the classified service may 
now be briefly described. He obtains an application blank from the 
Civil Service Commission, from the postmaster at the place, or the 
customs officer of the district, where he seeks entrance. Under oath, 
he is required to respond to the printed questions which relate to his 
age, citizenship, business employment for five preceding years, sobriety, 
etc. Attached are statements of reputable citizens certifying to the 
truth of the applicant’s answers, with the further statement that they 
would not refuse to employ him in their private business. He is notified 
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of the time of holding examinations for the particular service he desires 
to enter. For the departmental service the examinations are limited 
or general. The former is extremely simple, and is only exacted of 
applicants for positions where copying is the chief duty. The general 
examination is required of those who seek a higher service. Its common 
school character, and special adaptation to the place sought, have been 
set forth. Over ninety per cent. of all applicants examined have sub- 
mitted to these two grades of examination. The third examination 
demands mere allusion. It is technical or linguistic, as the important 
positions desired daily require use of such knowledge. The same gen- 
eral features mark the examinations, wherever held, for the postal and 
customs service. 

Thus far, without partisan influence, and without regard to party 
connection, the applicant has been accorded a free chance to exhibit his 
qualifications. In order that the best of competing merit may be 
secured, and to prevent an ultimate partisan selection, the various ap- 
plicants are graded according to the proficiency displayed by each, and 
such grades are recorded. The entrance into the coveted place is then 
dependent upon the standing attained, the State quota, upon the occur- 
rence of a vacancy, and the needs of the service. When there isa 
requisition from a department head, the Commission certifies four names 
of those graded highest from the proper register, and from said four 
an appointment must be made. It was impossible under the constitu- 
tion to invade the executive prerogative, and to dictate the appointment 
of the highest graded person. But it has been held that confining the 
right of choice to several was no invasion. The final appointment of 
the chosen applicant is made only after a probationary period of six 
months has afforded opportunity to further test, by the quality of 
actual service rendered, his capacity. 

Many who have passed examinations await, with anxiety, an ap- 
pointment. They do not comprehend that the Commission has no power 
to create vacancies. That provision of the law is overlooked, which 
apportions the appointments among the States in proportion to their 
populations. Many women grow impatient while expecting a sum- 
mons, and the vague idea in their minds crystallizes into the belief 
that there is discrimination against the female sex. The Commission 
has no control in the premises. The heads of departments alone de- 
termine whether males or females are desired by them for appoint- 
ment. The difficulties which surround the entrance of women into 
the service are in no manner resultant from the reform law. There 
is no distinction of sex known to it. Similar qualifications place ap- 
plicants of each sex upon precisely the same level before the final 
appointive power, and whatever preference of sex is then made is 
within its discretion. 

Thus far no rules have been promulgated for the promotions in the 
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service. The civil service law presented a scheme of reform in bold 
and broad outlines. ‘The Commission was confronted with the onerous 
work of arranging multifarious details, where models were not existent, 
but original plans absolutely necessary. Such rules for the advance- 
ment of proved servants to higher grades may be expected when the 
more important portions of the practical reform work are advanced. 
While it is true that no safeguards have been erected against unjust 
promotions, and within the service partisan favoritism may thus 
flourish, yet its possible exercise has been reduced already to a mini- 
mum, because the entrance of the public servant was based upon merit, 
and the partisan superior thus finds no favorites to attach to his stand- 
ard by arbitrary promotion. Perhaps, as a rule, promotions made 
since the inauguration of the reform have been in accordance with its 
true spirit. 

The statistics of the reform, as compiled in the second annual report 
of the Commission, just printed, may be examined briefly with profit. 
Of the 6347 examined during the year, 4141 attained sixty-five per 
cent., the minimum, and were registered as eligible for appointment. 
The average age was nearly thirty. Over seventy per cent. of those 
graded as eligible had received a common-school education only. 
From these recorded figures it must appear that the large percentage of 
successful applicants and the stated kind of education mainly enjoyed 
absolutely disprove the alleged scholastic nature of the examinations. 
The mature age of the applicants shows that at least twelve years of 
practical experience had intervened their departure from the public 
schools. The pertinency and efficacy of the examinations appear 
from the fact that only three removals have been made among civil 
service appointees in the departments, and but one probationer failed 
to receive a permanent assignment. The thoroughly successful exe- 
cution of the non-partisan provisions of the reform law is thence also 
deducible. 

The statistical argument can be further utilized. If the number of 
appointments made to the civil service since the reform act became 
operative be compared with the number crowded into it in the same 
time during the halcyon days of the spoils system, the saving obtained 
will be evident. The party shibboleth, “ the actual needs of the gov- 
ernment, economically administered,” voices a limitation, not unani- 
mously approved as a check upon revenue collections, but as applicable 
to public expenditure, it is generally acceptable. Civil service reform 
proceeds in the direct line of this economy of outlay for actually 
required service. Under the old system party interests were sub- 
served by unnecessary appointments. Importunate political workers 
compelled the creation of needless places, where the ward champion, 
but incompetent official, might enjoy a salary in his first character, 
which, in his latter, he could not earn. Under the new system the 
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inducement to profligacy of expenditure by the wholesale selection of 
needless placemen is removed, as partisan proscription is prevented by 
non-partisan competitive examinations, and appointments to the service 
are only made when the necessity exists therefor. Not only is this 
economizing expressible in dollars, but in the increased efficiency of 
service, which is a continuing investment. And what is true of the 
departmental service can as well be said of the customs and postal 
services, 

The records reveal another satisfactory contrast. Under the spoils 
régime certain States received disproportionate quotas of appointments, 
the election necessities of the hour dictating the locality to be influ- 
enced by aselection. By the existing law appointments are apportioned 
among the States and Territories with reference to population. Within 
the past year applicants have been examined from every State and 
Territory with the excéption of Idaho. It no longer enhances the 
applicant’s chances for selection that his State is politically in line 
with the dominant national party. Whenever there is a vacancy to 
be filled, the certification is of an eligible person from that State or 
Territory which then has had the least proportionate share of ap- 
pointments. Here is the exactness of arithmetic. Under the old 
system, though there was an unwritten law of “quota,” in practice 
it was flagrantly violated when certain States became close and in- 
dispensable. 

The reform, in its limited purview of promoting efficiency in a non- 
partisan classified service, has now been outlined. But there is a sub- 
sequent portion of the civil service law which is complementary to the 
reform, but unrestricted in its official scope. While the tentative pro- 
visions referring to entrance into the federal employment are confined 
to the classified executive service, the clauses which deal with political 
assessments operate without limitation upon every government official 
and employé. Reiteration of the public scandal caused by the coercion 
of clerks, and rapacity of assessors, would be surplusage here. So 
firmly engrafted upon the spoils system had become the levies and 
blackmail of party, that public opinion, though emphatically expressed, 
only drove the piratical collectors from their direct and open methods 
of extortion to concealed and devious ways. The law penetrates the 
- most remote refuge of the exacter of political tribute. 

No federal official or employé shall solicit or receive any money 
for a political purpose from any official or employé; no such solicita- 
tion shall be made within a building devoted to government purposes 
by any person whatsoever; no superior shall degrade in rank, or de- 
crease in salary, the employé who fails to pay an assessment ; no person 
in the federal service shall handle money contributed for political 
purposes,—and all these inhibitions have a penal sanction. 

It would be impossible to frame a law more searching, and yet pre- 
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serve the due freedom of the federal employé, who cannot be held to 
forfeit his rights of citizenship by engagement in public service. The 
obvious purview of the act is to restrain infringement of that freedom 
of action to which the American citizen is entitled. Formerly, his en- 
rollment as a government servant operated to place his name upon the 
assessment duplicate of the ruling party. Delinquency in discharge 
of this party tax might meet with removal from office, or the penalty 
of reduction in salary. The procedure in realty taxation could not 
have been assimilated more closely. From the party auditor came 
notices of the levy, when due, default, the delinquent list, and confisca- 
tion. 

Such contributions exacted, under duress, were invasions of indi- 
vidual freedom. Their amount was determined by an unvarying per- 
centage of salary, without reference to the private complications that 
might have affected the business concerns of the victim. While tribute 
thus extorted by coercion was used in political corruption, there was 
the correlative evil, resultant from the idea that payment purchased 
indulgence from removal, and would induce promotion. The effi- 
ciency of the service was thus prostrated ; the merit, displayed by per- 
formance of duty, was obscured by the factitious credit for contribu- 
tions. : 

The voluntary donation by the federal employé to a proper com- 
mittee for propagating his party principles is not abridged. But no 
official is permitted to be concerned in the reception of these free-will 
offerings, because compulsion could not be then entirely excluded from 
the donor’s mind. In no wise are citizenship prerogatives discarded 
upon entrance into the civil service ; but the law enforces the concep- 
tion that this branch of public employment is a business agency, and 
not an army, to be compelled to equip itself, and to be coerced into 
doing mercenary battling for the dominant party. 

Under the reform the employé owes his place to merit and not party 
service. Hence his interest in the success of his political principles in- 
duces him to contribute only as the same interest should affect every 
member of the party organization. His salary is no longer considered 
a partisan largess, from which a tithe is due. His wages are earned, 
and the motive to donate can be reasonably no stronger in him than in 
any unofficial citizen enjoying the same income. 

It would bring this article to a partisan level were speculation in- 
dulged as to the influence of the reform upon the recent national elec- 
tion. It may be safely affirmed, however, that while there has been 
no reasonable complaint of insufficiency of campaign funds for legiti- 
mate purposes, the amount wrung from the federal employés was small. 
They were no longer timid in independent thought ; the terrors of re- 
moval did not oppress their daily life; they exercised the just privi- 
leges of the citizen, with a novel sense of untrammeled manhood ; the 
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ennobling pride of being servants of the whole people, and not slaves 
of a partisan benefactor, animated them. 

The scheme of reform has not yet been completed. Naturally, 
there are details to be perfected in the present execution of the law. 
Its extension will soon be popularly advocated, and then the last pro- 
test against the system will be withdrawn, the last sigh for the olden 
spoils will expire. But there is one feature lacking in a plan de- 
signed to provide and maintain a pure and efficient civil service. The 
States of New York and Massachusetts have already inserted this 
component part of a perfect system. 

The following is the fourth section of the civil service act of the 
State of New York, passed in 1883: . 

“Whoever, while holding any public office or in nomination for, 
or while seeking a nomination or appointment for any office, shall cor- 
ruptly use, or promise to use, whether directly or indirectly, any official 
authority or influence (whether then possessed or merely anticipated) 
in the way of conferring upon any person in securing any office or 
public employment, or any nomination, confirmation, promotion, or 
increase of salary, upon the consideration or condition that the vote or 
political influence or action of the last-named person, or any other, 
shall be given or used in behalf of any candidate, officer, or party, or 
upon any other corrupt condition or consideration, shall be deemed 
guilty of bribery or an attempt at bribery. And whoever being a 
public officer, or having or claiming to have any authority or influence 
for, or affecting the nomination, public employment, confirmation, pro- 
motion, removal, or increase or decrease of salary of any public officer, 
shall corruptly use, or promise or threaten to use, any such authority 
or influence, directly or indirectly, in order to coerce or persuade the 
vote or political action of any citizen, or the removal, discharge, or 
promotion of any officer or public employé, or upon any other corrupt 
consideration, shal] also be guilty of bribery or of an attempt at bribery. 
And every person found guilty of such bribery or of an attempt to 
commit the same as aforesaid, shall, upon conviction thereof, be liable 
to be punished by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor more 
than three thousand dollars, or to be imprisoned not less than ten days 
nor more than two years, or to both said fine and said imprisonment in 



































the discretion of the court. 

“The phrase ‘ public officer’ shall be held to include all public 
officials in this State whether paid directly or indirectly from the public 
treasury of the State, or from that of any political division thereof, 
by fees or otherwise, and the phrase ‘ public employé’ shall be held 
to include every person, not being an officer, who is paid from any said 
treasury.” 

The present national civil service law contains, perhaps, for its 
limited application to the classified executive service, sufficiently strin- 
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gent provisions against undue influence of officials and malversation 
in the Commission. Senators and Representatives are prohibited from 
recommending applicants except as to character or residence. Penal 
regulations exist concerning inhibited acts of the Commission. As the 
law extends further than the classified service in its clauses relating to 
assessments, it would be no undue incorporation if the features of this 
bribery law were inserted. Nearly all the evils of the old régime 
would then be effectually guarded against, and future legislation could 
be devoted to perfecting the regulation of the redeemed civil service. 


Leroy D. THoMAN. 














MILITARY BITS AND BITTING. 


AMONG subjects of detail connected with cavalry equipment and its 
fit, this may, it is safe to assert, be ranked as one of the most impor- 
tant. That it has not heretofore been so considered does not affect the 
fact. Cavalry born and bred, as it were, upon the frontier, often 
actively engaged in the field, and largely deprived, by the varied nature 
of its duties, of the benefits of garrison drills, naturally cannot go into 
all the refinements of instruction so necessary for perfection as regards 
its men and horses. Our cavalry for half a century past has been 
placed under just such disadvantages. Isolated in small detachments, 
and composed of men who, troopers in Indian campaigns in summer, 
are carpenters and masons for the remainder of the year; with indif- 
ferent mounts, and in garrisons which, for the most part, have not a 
single track or riding-school, it is not unnatural that it should have 
given to many little details of the service less attention than they might 
otherwise have received. 

Although the promised millennium of regimental posts, when, per- 
haps, we may one day see the discipline, drill, and esprit which can only 
exist where considerable bodies of troops are brought together at one 
time, has not yet arrived, yet there are faint indications of a more hope- 
ful state of affairs in this respect. More attention is being paid of late 
—and heaven and every cavalry officer knows how much is needed— 
to the subject of remounts, and the lieutenant-general of the army, in 
a recent report, has touched the key-note of what is needed in this direc- 
tion by recommending the establishment of a breeding farm for cavalry 
horses at Fort Riley, Kansas. If this idea is adopted and the farm be 
really started, the creation of a “training-school” must inevitably 
follow. The young horses reared each year must, in order that the 
best results follow from such an establishment, at two or three years of 
age, be broken and trained in a thorough and systematic way. A 
small detachment of skilled officers and men in charge at a regular 
school of such instruction on the farm itself would turn out every year 
by this simple and inexpensive method better cavalry mounts than are 
possibly attainable in any other way. The necessity of thorough knowl- 

1 The writer touched upon this subject in an article for Taz Unirep Szrvicz 
in April, 1883. 
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edge on the subject-matter of this article to such a class of officers and 
non-commissioned officers is self-evident. Bitting is the very first 
process which the young animal undergoes, and in it may be said to lie 
almost the whole secret by which he may afterwards be transformed 
from the raw, untrained colt into the docile, educated charger. Put a 
severe bit in his mouth, use it with rude, unskillful hands, seek to 
control him by main strength instead of accustoming him to yield to 
the delicate, practiced touch of the good trainer, and the result to be 
expected is one of the “hard,” or “ tender”-mouthed, boring, or jibbing 
animals so often seen in the service,—a horse which is led by these 
defects into other vices, and which is as ungraceful and difficult to ride 
in garrison as he is dangerous in the field. Bestow, on the contrary, 
a little care upon the selection of your bit, fit it to his mouth, and see 
that it is placed to an exact nicety therein, use a light hand and gentle 
instruction, and out of any horseflesh about the range, pony or draught- 
animal, you will have a mount of a very different sort from the other. 
His action will be balanced, and therefore graceful, his neck properly 
curved, and his every movement controlled by the lightest touch of the 
rein. His spirit being unbroken by the suaviter in modo system used 
in his training, he will generally show fire and be a “high stepper ;” in 
fact, what a cavalry charger should be. The process is simple and the 
result well worth the extra care bestowed. 

Every troop commander in our cavalry probably has had to deplore, 
at various times, the presence of untrained and badly-bitted horses in 
his troop. Such animals make accurate lines and manceuvres at drill 
an impossibility. They are usually restive and unruly, and are as little 
loved by their riders as they are by the eye of the soldierly captain. 
Anything like fine horsemanship, or evolutions in the riding-hall, or 
creditable sabre-exercise becomes an absurdity with them. 

In actual war the objections to such mounts become more grave. 
Here their faculty of transportation is their only value. It would be 
manifestly impossible to handle them with skill or celerity against an 
adversary in single combat, and in the charge a hard-mouthed horse is 
certain to enhance the danger to his rider’s life. Indeed, during the 
Rebellion, cavalry officers testify that many a poor fellow owed his 
death or capture on the field of battle to such unmanageable chargers. 
It seems beyond question, then, that if in the near future, as is prob- 
able, facilities are given to the cavalry for acquiring better mounts, or 
for receiving the benefits of more minute instruction, such subjects as 
the present are worthy of the study and attention of every young cavalry 
officer interested in his profession. 

To examine it briefly, the art of bitting may be said to consist in 
choosing and fitting the bit according to the conformation of each 
horse’s mouth, so that with the least possible effort, and without pain 
to the animal, we may thoroughly control his action. In the choice of 
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the bit the experienced eye of a thorough expert on the subject might, 
in addition, be guided by the relative proportions and height of the 
forehead and hindquarters, their strength, manner of movement, and 
the carriage of the head and neck; for the bit is a lever whose action 
directly controls the motion of all these parts, and it should be selected 
so as to obtain from them, without violence, the most regular, graceful, 
and easy effects. It would be possible by making a careful mathemati- 
cal and anatomical investigation into the manner in which this lever- 
action, passing through the neck, effects what is called the “ equi- 
librium” of these different parts, to show how a horse may have his 
weight thrown either on the forehand or towards the loins, or, in other 
words, how he may have his whole balance controlled according to the 
way in which this force is applied. Such an inquiry, however, would 
prove too elaborate for this paper, and would, after all, probably serve 
no substantial purpose. The present object is simply to teach practically 
how, having given a young horse with a sound mouth, not yet ruined 
by the torture of bad bitting, to select, fit, and use that bit which will 
give the cavalry soldier the best possible result in the way of a mount. 

The bits in use in cavalry services are divided into two general 
classes,—the snaffle and the curb-bit. They may be used separately or 
combined. By means of the two, and judicious handling, an animal 
may be given any sort of a “mouth” desired, and be controlled under all 
circumstances. Such terrible instruments as the “ ring” and “ Turkish” 
bits, to say nothing of the thousand horrible parodies seen in the shops 
of the cities, should be conclusive evidence of the ignorance and cruelty 
of those who use them. A horse so unruly as to require such means 
of domination should be transferred to some more useful sphere than 
that of a troop of cavalry. 


THE SNAFFLE. 


The snaffle should be made of forged iron or steel. Its parts are 
(see Fig. 1) the mouth-piece, aa; halves of mouth-piece, a and a; the 





Single-joint Snaffle. 


joint, b; and cheek-rings, c, c, passing through the mouth-piece. A 
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side-bar is sometimes used to prevent the mouth-piece being pulled 
laterally through the mouth, in which case the cheek-rings are usually 
smaller,—only large enough to conveniently admit the reins and 
cheek-pieces of the head-stall. This side-bar is shown in Fig. 2. The 
diameter of the rings of the snaffle given above is three inches, the 
length of the mouth-piece five and a quarter inches, and the thickness 
of same near the rings .5 of an inch. The snaffle is often, and especially 
with horses of delicate breed and tender mouth,—racers, for example, 
—used independently of the curb. In military riding, however, it is 
thus used (the occasion of watering excepted) only as a preliminary 
step in preparing the animal’s mouth for the bit,” in giving the proper 
“feel” to the mouth, and in initiating him gradually into the habit of 
obeying the flexions of the reins. It is also more agreeable (being less 
bulky and rigid) than the curb in the mouth, and its action, while more 
safe and gentle, is capable of more gradation than with the latter. For 
these reasons it is indispensable in the first stages of the horse’s train- 
ing. After the animal has been carefully drilled in these, at gentle 
gaits, and has become accustomed and obedient to the snaffle, it may be 
discarded entirely from the cavalry bridle, or else it may be combined 
with the curb and used permanently in conjunction with it. This 
latter method is no longer followed in the United States cavalry, but 
despite all arguments that may be used against it (of which the incon- 
venience to the soldier of double reins is probably the chief), it is 
firmly believed that their combination is still an advantageous one in 
both civil and military riding. There are few hands so light, or few 
seats so close, even among excellent horsemen, that an animal’s mouth 
will not receive an occasional wrench from a curb-bit, as, for instance, 
in leaping or in checking the animal suddenly from a high rate of 
speed. A single violent jerk of this sort upon the powerful lever of 
the curb will do more to damage a good mouth, to render the animal 
afraid of the bit and drive him into the first stages of rebellion against 
it, than any possible misuse of the snaffle could. 

The only good military riders outside of our own country who 
habitually employ the curb without the snaffle* are the Orientals of 
the Asiatic continent, the Arabs, and some of the irregular cavalry of 
Eastern Europe ; but the fact that the snaffle is unknown to them is 
no reason for its abandonment by cavalry which manceuvres by regular 
tactics, which teaches cohesion in systematic ranks, and in which many 
of the men have neither natural aptitude nor early training to counter- 
balance such external disadvantages as bad bits or saddles. No cavalry 
can be free from rebellious or bolting horses when its troopers are 
allowed first to torture their horses’ mouths into a state of insensibility 

2 Which technically means the curb. 

8 Although the question of discarding the latter is now being agitated in the 
Prussian cavalfy. 
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by the constant use of a severe bit, and then to seek to control them 
when unruly by sheer force and a powerful curb. Every one knows 
how futile such contests usually prove. Once started in the case of a 
particular animal, they will inevitably recur, and just at those times, 
too, when the trooper most desires docility from his horse,—as on drill 
or in action. The possibility of such occurrences in military riding 
should, of course, be as small as possible, and the use of the snaffle is 
certainly a means towards avoiding them. 

It should be unnecessary to add to these arguments in favor of the 
snaffle for the cavalry trooper, that it is absolutely indispensable in all 
the scientific exercises of the haute école ; for the accomplished horseman 
in this school could not possibly get the delicate movements from his 
steed which he does here without its aid. 

There is a sort of compromise between the snaffle and no snaffle 
sometimes effected by welding two additional rings at the ends of the 
mouth-piece of the curb-bit. The use of the second pair of reins which 
these rings contain simulates, but does not replace the action of the snaffle, 
The plan is certainly better, however, than that of using the curb alone, 
The upper pair of reins relieve the horse from the constant action of 
the lever of the bit, and can be used with great advantage by the rider 
in running, leaping, etc., in the absence of the snaffle. Every officer 
who will not employ the latter should certainly have such a bit. The 
double reins, besides the above advantages, always look well, and there 
can generally be no objection to an officer using them. 

There are various forms of snaffle in use, their style depending 
upon the particular taste and fancy of the individual. There are but 
two general kinds, however, employed for military purposes, and they 
are quite sufficient for all of the uses for which the snaffle may be 
required ; these are the “single” and “ doublejointed” snaffles. The 
former (see Fig. 1) is the more common, and is believed to be the better. 
An objection is sometimes made that a hard pull upon the reins will 
cause the single joint to project against the roof of the animal’s mouth, 
and thus produce a painful effect which the snaffle should never inflict. 
It is to avoid any such action that the double joint is advocated. The 
objection thus urged, however, is probably more fanciful than real, and 
the single-jointed, being simpler, neater, and more easily kept clean, is 
recommended as the better of the two. 

The snaffle represented in Fig. 1 is a type of the best pattern. 
Each half of the mouth-piece is of considerable thickness near the rings 
and tapers off to a less thickness towards the joint. Each half is also 
slightly curved. This curvature, as well as the decrease towards the 
joint, is for the purpose of transferring the pressure which would other- 
wise be produced upon the tongue to the bars of the mouth, where it 
belongs. The diameter of the cheek-rings, in case no side-bar is used, 
should be about two and one-half or three inches. 
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There are other methods of attaching the snaffle to the head-stall ; 
as by the chain and toggle shown in Fig. 3, which is a cut of snaffle 


Watering Snaffle—Regulation. 


for the United States cavalry watering bridle. The rings contain a 
pair of reins, and the toggle fits in the rings of the halter head-stall to 
form the bridle complete. 

The dimensions in Fig. 1 give, it is believed, a suitable snaffle for 
use, either with or without the curb, in all cases; for the necessity of 
an accurate fit, so important in the case of the curb, does not exist here. 

The snaffle, employed either singly or with the curb, should be 
adjusted so as to touch lightly the corners of the horse’s mouth. If 
the snaffle and curb are used together, the snaffle is supported by a 
light head-stall, which is connected with that of the bridle at the crown- 
piece and at its junction with the brow-band; or the cheek-pieces of 
the bridle may be split, and the two straps thus formed be used to sup- 
port the two bits: the rear one, the snaffle; the front one, the curb. 

The snaffle should be placed in the mouth above the curb, and so 
as not to interfere with it. 


THE CURB-BIT. 

The curb-bit, like the snaffle, should be made of good forged iron, 
or, better, of shear-steel. 

Its parts are (see Fig. 4) the mouth-piece, aa, and its side-pieces, 
b, b; the port, c; the corners of the port, d, d; the bars,‘ ef, which are 
divided into upper, ea, and lower, af ; the curb-strap (see aa, Fig. 5). 

The bit shown in this figure has been constructed in strict ac- 
cordance with following rules, and is in shape, weight, and general 
dimensions believed to be a model for cavalry service. 

Its dimensions are: aa=5 inches; af==4 inches (twice length of 
upper bar); 6, thickness=.6 inch; ¢, width = 2 inches; ¢, height=7 
inches. Its weight is only 13? ounces. 

4 Sometimes called checks, or branches. 
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Several of these dimensions, such as width of port and mouth-piece, 
should vary with the size of particular horses’ mouths, as is seen 
farther on. 

The upper bars terminate in circular eyes instead of oblong slots. 
They should be large enough to 
contain conveniently the cheek-pieces 
of the bridle and the curb-strap. The 
lower bars end in rings, which play 
in their sockets and are sufficiently 
large to contain the reins. 

Two additional rings at a and a 
would allow two pairs of reins to 
be used when desired. 

To prevent the horse from seiz- 
ing the bars with his teeth, the lower 
ones in all military bits should curve 
backwards. In the bit here shown 
the curve is so contrived as to bring 
the centre of the rivet of the mouth- 
piece, that of the upper eye, and the etal youpenet tir Onvahey 2 
point of attachment of the lower ring 
in one straight line. The lever-action of the bit is thus—providing 
that the distance apart of the three points just named is the same in 
each case—exactly what it would be if the bars formed one continuous 
straight line. If the curve be so constructed that the last point lie 
in rear of the line passing through the centres of the rivet and the 
upper eye, the leverage is thereby diminished; and this would evi- 
dently be more and more the case as the point went farther to the 
rear. The bit in this case is said to be inclined to “ fall through,” 
which it does completely when the* line passing through the point 
of attachment of the lower rings and the rivet of the mouth-piece be- 
comes horizontal. As the former point is moved farther to the front 
the bit becomes more and more severe, or “ stiff.” It is never in front 
of the line of the eye and rivet mentioned. The relative lengths of 
the upper and lower bars is a subject of much discussion. Major Dwyer, 
of the Austrian cavalry, is one of the most elaborate writers,’ and prob- 
ably one of the best modern authorities on the subject of bits and sad- 
dles, and his views are freely quoted here as correct ones. He says 
(demonstrating his principles by an anatomical study of the horse’s 
mouth) that the proper average length of the upper bar should be one 
and three-fourths inches, and of the lower bar three and one-half 
inches, thus making the total length of the bars, from where the curb- 
strap rests in the upper eye to the point of attachment of the lower 


5 His book, ‘‘ Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bitting, etc.,”’ published a number of 
years ago, is an ill-arranged mass of very valuable material upon this subject. 
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ting, to be five and one-fourth inches. Of course the power of the bit 
may be varied at will by changing the relative lengths of the upper 
and lower bars. It must be added that the upper bars should be in- 
clined slightly outward, to allow their proper play and to prevent 
galling in the case of horses whose cheek-bones project laterally to a 
considerable extent. The same end might be accomplished by placing 
a movable ring in the place of the fixed eye; but this is not believed 
to be so good a method as the former. 

Having considered the bars of the bit, the next most important 
part to look at is the mouth-piece. Dwyer’s fundamental rule here is 
that the width of the mouth-piece shall be precisely that of the horse’s 
mouth. The correctness of this principle is evident; for if the mouth- 
piece be too wide, the lateral displacement produced by a pull on one 
rein will cause the corner of the part to press painfully upon the tongue 
on that side, or else the part will be pulled directly over the bar of the 
horse’s mouth on that same side, throwing all of the pressure upon the 
tongue,—the effect being painful and the action of the bit entirely 
irregular in each case. 

If the mouth-piece be too narrow, the lips will be jammed in over 
the bars of the horse’s mouth; the mouth-piece will rest on the former 
instead of the latter, causing injury to the lips, and, if the bit be at all 
severe, probably ulcerating them. Almost the whole art of properly 
selecting a mouth-piece is contained in the ability to determine from 
the interior conformation of the horse’s mouth how much of the press- 
ure of the mouth-piece shall fall upon the bars of the mouth and how 
much on the tongue itself. A horse with a thick, fleshy tongue, and 
very sensitive bars, would, for instance, require a “lighter” bit than 
one of the opposite conformation ; for it is evident that a mouth-piece 
with a large diameter pinches and cuts such bars and tongue less than 
one that is thinner.® 

The side-pieces of the mouth-piece should be, as in the last cut, 
perfectly straight. 

Their diameter may vary between half an inch, which represents a 
sharp bit, to three-fourths of an inch, which is a quite light one. 

The shape of the mouth-piece may be of various patterns,—curved 
and without a port, perfectly straight, side-pieces tapering towards the 
centre, and of other forms. 

The port is the next part for examination. Major Dwyer’s first 
rule for this is that it shall be exactly the width of the tongue-channel. 
This is another point on which the opinion of experts varies. A care- 
ful observation upon the matter induces the writer to believe in the 


6 A bit is called ‘light in proportion as its lever-action is mild, its port low, 
and its mouth-piece thick. In the reverse case it is termed ‘‘ heavy,’’ ‘“‘sharp,” 
‘“‘severe,”’ or ‘stiff,’ though this latter term applies more properly to the leverage 


at the curb. 
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correctness of the principle laid down above; but it is followed in 
Dwyer’s book by another rule, which does not seem to be deduced from 
the former,—viz.: that the maximum width of the port should be one 
and one-third inches. This is not the width adopted in some of the 
best models of bits in foreign services, nor would it be sufficient for 
the majority of horses in our own. It is believed that two inches 
would be a better limit, though the question is simply a matter of 
measurement dependent upon the width of tongue in individual cases, 
This measurement, however, may be taken as nearly constant, and rep- 
resented by the above figure for our own service. 

Upon the height of the port depends, almost as much as upon the 
length of the bars, the severity of the bit. It should vary with the 
same considerations which decide the thickness of the mouth-piece,— 
from half an inch, the mildest action desirable, to one and one-fourth 
inches, beyond which any increase gives a bit too severe for use. The 
corners of the port should be rounded off, so as not to lacerate the 
tongue. The plane of the port should be inclined very slightly in 
advance of that of the bars of the bit, so that, without losing any 
power, we may give still greater freedom to the tongue. Were it 
canted in the other direction (backward), to where the tongue is thicker, 
the increase of compression to the tongue is seen at once. 

The next and last point for our discussion is the curb. This is as 
much a portion of the bit proper as any of its metallic parts, and in fact 
gives its name to the bit. It is evident that the bit is entirely useless 
without the action of this curb, and that the tightness or looseness of 
the latter produces a bit correspondingly “ stiff,” or inclined to “ fall 
through.” It is equally plain that the position of the curb is dependent 
on the length of the upper bars. If this length is the one previously 
suggested,—that is, about one and three-fourths inches,—it will be 
found that the curb, when its length is accurately adjusted, is usually 
in its proper place,—viz.: in the chin-groove of the horse’s jaw. Higher 
up it would chafe the projecting portions of the jaw. 

Dwyer asserts that by placing the mouth-piece “ opposite the chin- 
groove” we necessarily attain the proper position for the curb; but as 
it is difficult, in the first place, to determine the exact locus of the 
mouth-piece with respect to this groove, and as the rule fails—possibly 
on account of the difference in conformation between the heads of 
American and English horses—in the case of many of the animals 
of our service, we shall have to depend for accuracy in this respect 
upon a proper position of the bit, combined with a proper length of 
the curb itself, as prescribed in following rules. 

Besides the derangement of the position of the curb, caused by 
varying the length of the upper bar, it is easy to see that the fit of the 
curb is also influenced by the width of the mouth-piece, one too wide 
causing it to bear away from the chin at each extremity, while one of 
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proper width allows a snug fit and perfect contact all around the jaw, 
as there should be. It is plain, then, what a relation the different parts 
of the bit should bear to each other, and how necessary it is that each 
should be carefully made and adjusted in order that a perfect whole be 
attained. 

The curb of our service bit is a leather strap, with dimensions and 
shape as given in Fig. 5. The objections to it are that, being made of 
leather, it may become soaked by rain, in which case it is liable to rot; 
it becomes also hard and unpliable on drying, so that unless the fit be 
perfect it is much more apt to ulcerate the jaw than a chain-curb. 
And again, its adjustment requires more time than the simple chain 
and hook (see Fig. 7), and, on account of the distance apart of its holes, 
does not allow such delicate variations in the length as do the hooks 
and links. The curb-chain began to disappear from our service some 
years ago, and within the last year or two it has, we believe, vanished 
almost entirely everywhere. For an officer’s handsome bridle, or for 
garrison use, it is much neater and handsomer than the leather, but old 
officers who have long used it in the field protest against its utility, as 
it requires more labor to keep clean, and is, they claim, weaker than 
the latter, though this last should not be the case. 

The safe-strap on our present curb (see Fig. 5) has a width of 1.2 
inches, which is believed to be too wide; .75 inch would probably be a 
better dimension. At present, unless the strap hangs where in most 
cases it would prove too low, the top of the safe-strap will almost 
always, in a hard pull, wound the projection of the jaw above the chin- 
groove. A thinner strap would lie in this groove itself, where it 
should be. 

If a chain-curb be used, it should be made of double links woven 
so as to be flat, like that shown in Fig. 7. It should be supported at 
each end by hooks, similar to those shown in the same figure, and have 
several spare links on each side for purposes of adjustment. The 
length of the hooks by a rule of thumb, which is laid down, however, 
by good authorities, is a little greater than one-half the length of the 
upper bars. 

There is no point about the harness of the horse that requires more 
careful adjustment than the curb, and there is none on which it seems 
more difficult to establish a fixed rule. Our own tactics prescribe ‘‘ one 
finger’s breadth” between the strap and the jaw. It is presumed that 
this means when the bit is hanging naturally in the horse’s mouth, 
though the point is left to conjecture. Now let the merit of this rule 
be tested practically. The finger entering the space between the curb 
and jaw so as to have contact with each without being pinched, with- 
draw the finger and pull the reins backward slightly, and it will be 
found that before the lower bar of the bit has moved over more than 
ten or twelve degrees to the rear, the animal will generally take a step 
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or two in the same direction, showing how the severity of action of the 
curb is felt even under this slight force upon the reins. When we 
recollect that in actual riding, in many cases, the sweep of the lower bar 
is really much greater than this, the great severity of so short a curb 
becomes very evident. With such a length it will probably be found 
by any officer who takes the trouble to examine the matter, that after 
a week of daily drill, if fast gaits are much employed, three horses out 
of five will have small ulcers or knots under the jaw. Those which 
escape it usually have the light hands of exceptionally good riders to 
thank for the fact. It is asserted here, then, without hesitation, that 
our tactics give us too tight a curb for ordinary use. 

The writer has carefully made many tests on this point, and submits 
the following rule for the consideration of those cavalrymen who may 
be interested. It will certainly give too long a curb for very hard- 
mouthed animals, but it is claimed to be correct for the great majority 
of cases, especially for young horses just learning with the bit. The 
merits or demerits of the rule can only be determined by a fair, prac- 
tical trial. 

General rule: Grasp the reins evenly in the left hand and pull them 
straight to the front, until the general line of the lower bar of the bit is in 
the prolongation of the cheek-pieces of the bridle. When in this position 
the perpendicular distance from the middle point of the curb to the jaw 
should be one good inch. This gives abouts .4 inch more than the 
“one finger’s breadth” rule, which is, it may be added, a very indefi- 
nite one. 

It is absolutely indispensable that strict attention be paid to this 
adjustment. If the truth could be known it would probably be amaz- 
ing to learn the number of unruly, ungovernable horses which abuses 
in this direction produce. A troop of cavalry should have its curbs 
carefully inspected by the officer in command at every other drill or so. 
Bridles and horses are being constantly changed, and the men, until 
the paramount importance of this subject is impressed upon them, need 
to be closely watched in the matter. Any trooper whose horse is found 
to be constantly “in the air,” lunging ahead of the line, etc., or who 
has an animal that with open mouth and bloody jaws bores violently 
and continually on the bit, should be at once made to dismount and 
examine his curb. The fault will be found here in a surprising num- 
ber of cases, and will generally be in too tight a curb. If the length 
of curb is even found to be correct at the time of examination, it is 
possible that the unruliness of the horse has been produced by past 
mistreatment in that respect. If he proves to be very unmanageable, 
he should be withdrawn from regular drills for a time and ridden 
slowly and carefully by a good horseman,’ who will see to the careful 


7 The broad distinction between the terms ‘‘ good horseman” and “‘ good rider” 
is too often lost sight of: it should be carefully preserved. 
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adjustment of bit and curb. A snaffle might sometimes be substituted, 
The horse, with patience and care, nine times out of ten, can be 
returned to the troop completely reformed. 
The italics used in the rule above given do not over-emphasize the 
importance of proper curb adjustment. The service bit, which is 
shown in the two cuts which next 
follow, is a very good one, and as 
soon as the trooper is taught how 
- to properly place it and fix his 
curb, a source of many difficulties 
is removed from the troop. 

The bit given in Fig. 5 is a No. 
2 “McClellan,” though slightly 
altered from its original form, as 
far as the curb-strap and the mode 
of attaching it goes. It is still in 
use in our service as a regulation 
bit; but it is being rapidly re- 
placed by that shown in Fig. 6, 
which was recommended by the 
Cavalry Equipment Board of 
1874, and since adopted in lieu 
of the “ McClellan.” 

The McClellan bit is made of 
shear-steel, blued. As is seen, the 
circular eye for the curb-strap is 
here replaced by an oblong slot, 
and the curb-strap, aa, is inserted 
by means of a metal loop passing 
through a small hole in the upper 
bar. The original form of curb 
and attachment is shown in Fig. 7. 

There are four sizes of this bit, as follows: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Height of port (inches) . - 2.25 2. 1.5 
Opening of port “ ; . 08 a8 
Length of upper bar, inches . 1.5 2.25 2.25 2.25 
Length oflower ‘“ ; . 5.5 inches in all sizes. 
Thickness of mouth-piece « 05 0.5 0.5 0.65 
Length of mouth-piece in all sizes 4.5 inches.® 


The above are the prescribed dimensions of the different sizes of 
this bit, but occasional variations from them will be found in those 
actually in use. 


Modified McClellan (No. 2)—Regulation. 


® For these dimensions, as well as those relating to the ‘‘ Shoemaker” bit, the 
writer is indebted to the courtesy of the Ordnance Department, and Captain Shoe- 
maker, U.S.A. 
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The curb is a leather strap, approximately twenty inches long and 
six inches wide, with a safe-strap (see broad strap in cut) sewed on its 
face, 7.3 inches long and 1.2 inches wide. 

The weight of this bit is, approximately, twenty-six ounces, which 
is excessively heavy. 

There are curb-rings of two different sizes which may go with bit 
No. 1, replacing the curb-strap. The bit with this attachment is known 
as the “ring-bit.” It is for the purpose of controlling the worst cases 
of runaway horses ; but its use is cruel torture, and the horse requiring 
it should be eliminated at once from the troop. But few of these have 
ever been issued. 

The objections to the above bit are principally its great weight, the 
faulty manner of adjusting the curb-strap, and the excessive height of 
the port in Nos. 1 and 2. As has already been said, the safe-strap of 
the curb might also be made narrower. 

A suggestion of the Equipment Board which met in 1879 was that 
all bits be of the same size. This is not believed to be at all practicable 
in any cavalry service. Such an idea can only proceed from the assump- 
tion that an approximate fit is good enough. There is a quite wide di- 
vergence between the shapes and dimensions of different horses’ mouths, 
and a comfortable bit for one might be a severe pinch for another. 

The four sizes now in use are 
none too many, and at any train- 
ing-school which may arise in the 
future they will be found too few. 

This deficiency might be re- 
medied by furnishing a certain 
number of extra mouth-pieces of 
different sizes and shapes, which 
could, when desired, replace each 
other in a very simple way. The 
ends of the mouth-pieces for this 
purpose should be square, or rec- 
tangular, the ends all being of the 
same size. ‘They are then passed 
through an opening of correspond- 
ing size and shape in the bar of 
the bit, and are secured on the 
outside by a nut and washer, 
which fit over a small thread on 
the end of the mouth-piece. By The “ Shoemaker” (No. 1)—Regulation. 
this arrangement the necessary 
change may be easily and quickly effected. 

The above cut exhibits the No. 1 “Shoemaker” bit, now replacing 
the “ McClellan” in our service. It is the invention of Captain W. 
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P. Shoemaker, U.S.A., and is undoubtedly superior in shape, mildness, 
dimensions, and weight to the “ McClellan.” 
It is made of shear-steel and, as recommended by the Equipment 
Board of 1874, has the following dimensions : 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Height of port (inches) . : . : 0.5 1.0 1.5 
Opening of port “ . : ° 1.9 
Length of upper bar (constant) . ° : 1.75 ins. (to middle of slot). 
Length of lower ‘ (constant) . : ; an, * 


Length of mouth-piece mee ; ‘ 4.75 ¢ 
Thickness of ‘ : é ; -6 inch. 


In reality the length of mouth-piece of those issued is about 4.9, 
and the thickness of same about .5. 

The weight of bit ‘is about seventeen ounces, some nine ounces 
lighter than the “ McClellan.” 

The curb-strap previously described is at present used with this bit, 

though Captain Shoemaker had designed one considerably wider. His 
idea is for the leverage to remain constant and the severity of the bit 
to be regulated by the curb-strap. 

The plain steel gives the most elegant, as well as the most durable 
bit. It should be carefully’polished after use with bar sand, or soft 
ashes and soap, a woolen cloth being used in rubbing. For those who 
are more fastidious the bit may be burnished, the operation being re- 
newed as often as is necessary to keep it in a state of perfect brightness. 
A little oil should always be applied before putting away. 

Plated bits are handsome when new, and, of course, less difficult 
to keep clean, but with use the plating will be certain to crack and 
tarnish, and the polish never in any case equals that of a steel one. 
Besides the bits described, some of the others best known now and in 
the past by our cavalry officers are the “Old Dragoon,” “Grimsley,” 
“ Pelham,” “ Daniels,” “ Whitman,” and “ McClellan.” The latter is 
given in Fig. 7. 

Another bit which for appearance, shape, and dimensions, strikes 
the writer as an excellent model for military riding, is the “ Incorrupt- 
ible.” The only one ever seen by him was one in use by an officer of 
our service a year or so ago. It is believed to be of English make, 
but the name of the maker and the extent to which it is used in this 
country are unknown. Each of the above bits has some special ad- 
vantage claimed for it, but no one of them is believed to be more 
perfect in all its parts than that shown in Fig. 4. When the horse’s 
mouth has previously received the proper education from the snaffle, it 
is safe to assert that it needs no modification (save in the dimensions of 
the mouth-piece to suit the size of different mouths) for cavalry use. 
Of course an infinite discussion could be made of the subject were all 
the styles and variations of military bits which human ingenuity has 
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devised, and imaginary perfections have led different cavalry services 
to adopt, to be considered. Leaving out the many absurd civilian bits, 
and the innumerable varieties used by professional trainers, a simple 
description of the straight, curved, double-jointed, twisted, leather, and 
rubber-covered mouth-pieces 
to be found in these military 
services would of itself form 
a considerable book. The ex- 
tensive nature of the subject 
does not admit of even an 
attempt to go into it, and, 
besides, it is not desired to 
detract attention from what 
is deemed a sufficiently good 
article by an useless inquiry 
into the merits of some scores 
of inferior ones. 

In placing the bit in the 
mouth, care should be taken 
not to rasp the flesh of the 
lips unnecessarily, and not to 
strike the bit violently against 
the teeth. This can be avoided 
by opening the mouth to the necessary width by inserting the left 
thumb into the near side of it so as to press well open the lower jaw. 

No metal bit should be put in the mouth in extremely cold weather 
without first warming with the breath, or, if at hand, as in camp, be- 
fore a fire. The writer has, in a winter’s camp, seen a perfect cicatrix 
left upon the tongue from the neglect of this precaution. Those who 
have had their fingers blistered by the adhesion to them of frozen 
metal can understand the pain thus inflicted upon a poor brute. 

The present style of military bridle is nearly everywhere devoid of 
nose-bands, which are thought to be superfluous and, by many, even 
injurious, as preventing free breathing on the part of the animal. This 
need not be the case if the nose-band is properly placed; but as this 
addition to the bridle is in any case not an important one, the point is 
not deemed worth controversy. 

As for martingales, their use should depend upon circumstances. 
For giving a greater curvature to the neck, for correcting the vice of 
too high a head, and for inducing the young horse to “take the bit” 
the more readily, they are to be commended. For no other purpose 
are they beneficial. They interfere with leaping, and if used (as they 
often are for appearance’ sake) upon a horse whose head and equilib- 
rium are already good, they may ruin him by transforming him into a 
borer. Upon all animals the danger is in the direction of too light a 


Original McClellan. 
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martingale. If employed with double reins (bit and snaffle), it is cus- 
tomary to use them on those of the snaffle. 

There are various devices in use in this country and abroad for con- 
trolling and training a horse in special ways, such as “ running reins,” 
training halters, etc.; but although they may be classed under the 
general title of “bitting,” they more properly belong to the subject of 
horse-training. 

To sum up the preceding rules for selecting and fitting the curb- 
bit, we divide military riders into two classes,—the officer, who has good 
animals which he wishes by careful bitting to convert into well-mouthed 
chargers, and the enlisted trooper, who, being kindly relieved by the 
regulations from the responsibility of choosing his bit, needs simply to 
learn how to use the one he has. 

The first class, in choosing the bit, have to consider : 

1st. The width of the animal’s mouth.—This width should be care- 
fully measured (without pinching the cheeks) at that portion of the 
mouth in which the bit is to rest. The mouth-piece should be selected 
of exactly the corresponding length. 

2d. The width of tongue-—This determines the width of the port, 
measured from corner to corner. The above are the only two dimen- 
sions which depend upon the size of the mouth. 

3d. The conformation of the bars of the mouth and tongue,—the two 
points which indicate to what degree the mouth is “hard” or “ soft,” 
and, therefore, what thickness of mouth-piece and height of port are neces- 
sary. Asa rule,a horse with a thick, flabby tongue spreading laterally 
over the bars, or, with wide, flat-topped bars, or with both of these 
characteristics, is inclined to a hard mouth, and requires a mouth-piece 
more or less sharp; one of reverse qualities,—a thin tongue and 
narrow, ridge-like bars,—a light one. 

These are the general rules for the selection of the bit. Of course, 
actual experience may prove a horse to possess a quality of mouth dif- 
ferent from that indicated by its appearance, and horses with peculiar 
vices—such as the borer, the jibber, and the rearer—may require 
special methods, and the use of straight, leather-covered, etc., mouth- 
pieces, or perhaps even snaffles. The particular necessities of the case 
can only be seized by horsemen of experience and intelligence, and no 
rules can be laid down very well which will cover all of them. 

The length of the bars will generally be that given for the bit rep- 
resented by Fig. 4. For both classes the following rules will serve as 
a guide in the placing of the bit: 

1st. With the crown-piece of the bridle in the right hand, and the 
left side of the mouth-piece resting on the first two fingers of the left 
hand, insert the left thumb into the mouth,’ press the jaw well open, 
and insert the bit gently in the mouth. 

9 See tactics. 
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2d. After the head-stall has been buckled on, the mouth-piece should 
be about one-fourth of an inch below the angle of the jaw. If neces- 
sary to lower or raise it, the proper adjustment should be given by 
lengthening or shortening the clieek-pieces of the bridle a correspond- 
ing distance on both sides.” 

3d. The curb-strap should then be adjusted so that when the line 
of the lower bar is in the prolongation of the cheek-pieces of the bridle, 
there may be one full inch between the middle point of the curb and 
the jaw. 

4th. The throat-lash should be loosely buckled, being just tight 
enough to prevent the bridle being pulled forward over the head. 

When bits are issued in fixed and limited sizes, as in our service, 
the drill officer should always sce that the trooper has that size which 
most nearly approximates to the proper fit, this being the only scope in 


selection allowed him. 
*K * * * * * * * * * 


To those who underrate the value of attention to the subject. of 
which this article treats, the writer would like to give some idea of the 
importance in which it and kindred ones relating to the adjustment of 
cavalry harness are held in the great cavalry services abroad. The end 
certainly justifies the means they employ to secure perfection in these 
respects. ‘Their bits are no better than ours, and their equipment in 
general not nearly so good, but their nicety in fitting produces wonderful 


results, A recent and competent writer on horse-breaking, in speaking 
of Mr. Rarey’s system, asserts that “he (Rarey) has taken the dull, 
pulling mouth of the American horse as his model, and not the beauti- 
fully yielding, yet steady one of the English hack.” The distinction here 
drawn between these two styles of mouth is doubtless perfectly true in 
the great majority of cases. In our army little care is given—in some 
cases, perhaps, can be given—to this matter. Certainly the West Point 
cadet, though, should receive fair instruction in these things, unless, 
indeed, it is claimed that a knowledge of his harness and its fit is 
unnecessary to the officer. 

In the French school of cavalry at Saumur, out of some nine hun- 
dred horses of various breeds, many of which were ridden in the daily 
drills by the writer, he came across very few of those hard, dull, pull- 
ing mouths which Rarey’s critic speaks of, and which are, it cannot be 
denied, very numerous in our West Point and service cavalry horses. 
Hear Dwyer: “As regards cavalry, few things are so important as 
good and careful bitting. The steadiness of a troop or squadron in its 
evolutions, and especially in skirmishing, charging, and rallying, depends 


10 The writer has suggested an arrangement by which the cheek-pieces can be 
let out or taken up by asingle adjustment, which takes place at the top of crown- 
piece of the bridle, thus saving the unbuckling of two buckles, and enabling the 
rider to make it while mounted. 


Vou. XII.—No. 4. 27 
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mainly on it. The writer of this has on more than one occasion con- 
verted, in the course of a few days, and at very moderate expense, a 
body of this kind that had become almost unserviceable from bad bit- 
ting into a model of steadiness, the bolters and restive horses all disap- 
pearing as if by magic. . No doubt in order to effect this every single 
horse’s mouth must be measured and fitted in the manner to be ex- 
plained hereafter. Three or four sizes or patterns will not suffice for 
even one hundred and sixty or one hundred and eighty horses, much 
less for a whole regiment, although our cavalry regulations lay it down 
as a rule that each regiment should have ‘a few bits with different and 
easy mouth-pieces and curbs,’ ete. . .. A great number of bits were 
put down for alteration as being a half to one inch too wide, and some 
thirty or forty went to the heap of old iron, as being utterly useless 
from their immense size. Some officers will, perhaps, smile at this as 
a piece of pedantry, but if they had witnessed the results attained they 
would probably adopt the same plan. As it is, let any cavalry captain 
. ... take the trouble of ascertaining, which he may easily do, how 
many bits in his troop are half an inch, a full inch, or perhaps still 
more, too wide, he will probably then find a clue to many little annoy- 
ances he meets with during drill. . . . Good bitting, saddling, packing, 
and riding are what render cavalry available and durable; they secure 
efficiency and therefore economy ; of course they cannot insure judicious 
handling of the arm, nor affect the morale of the soldier, beyond giving 
him a sense of security and power, which is, however, very valuable,” 
and soon. But no cavalry officers as intelligent as our own need the 
weight of such authority to convince them of the advantages of atten- 
tion to these things. Without it, defects will always exist in any cavalry 
service ; with it, result many advantages to horse, rider, and troop, for 
which a little labor might well be expended. 


S. C. RoBERTSON, 
First U. 8. Cavalry. 


Fort Maginnis, M. T., February, 1885. 





THE CAMPAIGN AND BATTLE OF SHILOG. 


(Concluded from page 280.) 


To attempt a description of each stage and phase of the conflict in 
complete sequence were an impossible undertaking which I shall not 
adventure. At most I can give an intelligible idea merely of the 
salient features and incidents of the field that led up to the end of the 
first day’s conflict, and this leads to the statement that after conduct- 
ing about an hour and a half the movement against Stuart’s brigade, 
in an isolated conflict nearly a mile beyond the right, General John- 
ston had about 11 A.M. gone to the Confederate right, and remained 
there personally directing thenceforward the movements of Brecken- 
ridge’s (reserve) division in that quarter until he was mortally 
wounded. By an arrangement with Polk, Bragg had meanwhile as- 
sumed direction of the Confederate right-centre, leaving to Polk the 
control of the left-centre. At the same time Hardee was in control of 
operations on the Confederate left. Following conveniently near to the 
general forward movement, General Beauregard kept himself at a shift- 
ing central point at which to receive reports, through his staff-officers, of 
the course of events, and from which he exercised special supervision 
of the field, sending the reserves into action at the proper exigencies. 
Meanwhile, or close upon 2 P.M., General Johnston, who, as I have 
already stated, had been personally directing the operations of Breck- 
enridge’s division against the extreme Union left under Hurlbut, 
launched Bowen’s and Statham’s brigade with resistless momentum 
against the enemy that for three-quarters of an hour had checked his 
progress towards the river, and succeeded in pressing them back for 
more than half a mile. As on several previous occasions earlier in 
the day, he intrepidly led in this onset, exposing his person in a 
marked manner, and as it proved, this time, unhappily, he was struck 
with a rifle-ball in his leg just below the knee,—a wound of which, it 
would seem, he was unconscious at the moment, and one which, had 
surgical aid been immediately at hand, would not have been mortal. 
In this movement the Confederate line was established upon a flat 
wooded ridge. Governor Harris, acting as General Johnston’s aide- 
de-camp, returning to his chief’s side to report the delivery of an order 
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he had carried, and noticing that he was about to fall from his horse, 
sustained the fainting soldier in his saddle while leading him into the 
ravine in the rear of the position just gained, where he was lifted to 
the ground, already unconscious, and died with scarcely a murmur, 
as Governor Harris relates, about 2.40 p.m. As the scene of this 
untoward death was a wooded, secluded hollow, the event was not 
known to the Confederate army until night. 

Not aware of the death of General Johnston, I reached that quar- 
ter of the field a few moments after he had received his wound, and 
found Breckenridge’s brigades at a halt and ordered arms. I was in 
quest of troops with which to turn that part of the Union line that 
had so long, as already mentioned, successfully resisted Bragg’s assaults,! 
and therefore gave the order to General Breckenridge in the name of 
General Johnston, that he shoyld advance with that purpose and cap- 
ture the batteries, the position of which I indicated by gesture as well 
as words. As I gave the order, General Breckenridge, clad in a dark 
jeans blouse, and surrounded by his staff, close to the rear of Statham’s 
brigade, sat on his horse more like an equestrian statue than a living 
man, except the fiery gleam that shot from his dark eyes. In front, 
about two hundred yards distant, in the open forest was to be seen a 
Federal camp, apparently unoccupied ; farther on it was an open field 
bordered by a dense thicket. Through the vacant encampment, and 
into the field beyond, Breckenridge’s command moved in fine order, 
and as yet there was profound silence ; but before reaching the centre 
of the field a hissing stream of infantry missiles burst upon the Confed- 
erates from the thicket ahead, mowing their ranks fearfully, and heap- 
ing the ground with the dead and wounded. There was a momentary 
check ; indeed, they gave back, but only for a few moments. Ani- 
mated by their officers, they closed up their thinned ranks, the advance 
was resumed, and their adversary, after some stubborn fighting, was 
forced back. 

Meanwhile, General Beauregard, while still urging Hardee to press 
the Federals on the left, had been turning his attention to the prolonged 
resistance of the Federal centre held by Wallace and Prentiss. He 
concentrated a powerful force of artillery and infantry, including battal- 
ions made up of stragglers, for the purpose of pressing it upon Wal- 
lace’s front and left, the latter now exposed by the forcing back of 
McClernand. These troops, supported by the batteries, were urged for- 
ward in a vigorous, combined attack under Polk and Ruggles, and as 
Marshall J. Smith’s fine Crescent Regiment of New Orleans moved by 
to the attack, it drew the enemy’s fire to the spot by raising a loud cheer 


1 That is to say, the Federal forces, as will be seen from Bragg’s report, which 
held him at bay from 11 a.m. to 3P.M. See also letter of Colonel Urquehart to 
the present writer, page 551, vol. i., ‘‘ Military Operations of General Beauregard,’’ 
by Alfred Roman; also note to page 396 of this article. 
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for General Beauregard, who bade them “ go forward and drive the 
enemy into the Tennessee!” But meanwhile Withers, who for much of 
the day had been carrying on an isolated contest with Colonel Stuart 
beyond the right of the main line of battle, finding at three o’clock 
that his adversary had disappeared towards Pittsburg Landing, and 
his left being struck by the shells of a Federal gunboat in the Ten- 
nessee, moved away from the river, and, passing over the intervening 
ridges and ravines, sought to rejoin the main line of battle. This 
brought him opportunely with the direct attack by Breckenridge’s 
brigades, full upon Hurlbut’s left flank, a movement which that officer 
for a time resisted stoutly, but fearing to be cut off, he fell back after 
4 p.M. upon Pittsburg Landing, thus leaving Prentiss’s left flank ex- 
posed. Wallace, whose unflinching steadfastness had done so much to 
keep the Federal army from being driven to the river-side by mid-day, 
now, to avoid being surrounded, gave the order to fall back, and soon 
fell mortally wounded. A part of his forces, however, remained with 
Prentiss, who found himself inclosed on all sides by the troops that 
had assailed Wallace, himself, and Hurlbut. He tried vainly to ex- 
tricate himself, and was at last obliged to surrender, with over three 
thousand officers and men. This was between half-past five and six 


o’clock. 

But, meanwhile, Colonel Webster, chief of the Federal staff, as also 
the colonel of an artillery regiment, observing the steadily increasing 
mortal peril of his people, had gathered upon the ridge near the land- 
ing all the guns that he could find, including some 32- and 24-pounders 
(siege guns), with a battery of 20-pounders, in all twenty-two pieces, 
which he manned with gunners from the least demoralized of the 
runaways from the front. Soon, too, the remains of the field-batteries 
gravitated to the same ridge, so that at least fifty guns were massed 
upon that eminence about 5 P.M., with a field of fire sweeping all ap- 
proaches to the river.2 The position was strong; timber and under- 
growth gave covert both for the guns and their support, while a deep 
ravine separated it from the table-land, which it dominated ; tangled 
brushwood served asa natural abatis to its steep slope towards the 
Confederates. , Behind this natural parapet, interposed so fortunately 
for them, the entire Federal force left after the capture of Prentiss 
took refuge, except the remains of two of Sherman’s brigades, which 
drifted off with their general to the immediate vicinity of the bridge 
across Snake Creek, on the road nearly northward, in its course to 
Crump’s Landing, and not being followed, he established them there 
undisturbed, with his rear open for retreat, in an emergency, down the 
river. The air now resounded with hearty shouts of natural exulta- 
tion on the part of the victorious Confederates, and from his head- 
quarters in advance of Shiloh, General Beauregard, through his staff, 

2 Some Union writers have placed the number at sixty guns in all. 
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was urging the concentration and propulsion of the whole of his force 
upon the shattered, beaten enemy. But the Federal encampments 
were plethoric with food, most alluring to hungry men, as well as with 
clothing and other attractive spoil. The thick, tangled woods, more- 
over, had served to disarray almost every regiment, so that none of the 
divisions and few, if any, brigades confronted this last position that 
stood between them and the broad, bank-full waters of the Tennessee. 
The superior officers present collected the men immediately around 
them, of whatsoever corps or command. Meanwhile, before 6 P.M., 
Ammen’s brigade of Nelson’s division had been marched up from Savan- 
nah, thrown across the river, and established as a support to Webster’s 
admirably-disposed battery, the other supports of which were now ener- 
gized by the knowledge that night with its shield of darkness and 
ample succor were at hand. At the same time two Federal gunboats 
had taken a position in a bend in the Tennessee that enabled them to 
enfilade the front of the position, and, in fact, the whole field now in 
possession of the Confederates, with their heavy shot and shells, as any 
map of it will show. 

This was the situation about six o’clock. As General Bragg reports, 
he had been in that quarter of the field since four o’clock, and found 
there “ General Breckenridge with his reserve division, pressing the 
enemy ; Brigadier-General Withers with his splendid division, greatly 
exhausted and taking a temporary rest; and Major-General Cheatham 
with his division of General Polk’s corps, to their left and rear... . 


3It is a noteworthy part of the history of the day that General Bragg had 
gone to this part of the field from another quarter to the left of it, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances, related in his official report of the battle in these words: 
‘“¢ Meeting, at about 10.30 o’clock, upon the left-centre with Major-General Polk, my 
senior, I promptly yielded to him the important command at the point, and moved 
toward the right, in the direction in which Brigadier-General Hindman had just 
led his division. Here we met the most obstinate resistance of the day, the enemy 
being strongly posted, with infantry and artillery, on an eminence immediately 
behind a dense thicket. Hindman’s command was gallantly led to the attack, but 
recoiled under a murderous fire. ... The command soon returned to its work, 
but was unequal to the heavy task. Leaving them to hold their position, I 
moved farther to the right, and brought up the First Brigade (Gibson) of Ruggles’s 
division, which was in rear of its true position, and threw them forWard to attack the 
same point. A very heavy fire soon opened, and after ashort conflict this command 
fell back in considerable disorder. Rallying the different regiments by means of 
my staff-officers and escort, they were twice more moved to the attack, only to be 
driven back by the enemy's sharpshooters occupying the thick cover. This result 
was due entirely to want of proper handling. Finding that nothing could be done 
here, after hours of severe exertion and heavy losses, and learning of the fall of our 
commander, who was leading in person on the extreme right, the troops were so 
posted as to hold this position, and leaving a competent staff-officer to direct them 
in my name, I moved rapidly to the extreme right.”’ (His official report, p. 466, Reb. 
Rec., vol. x. ch. xxii.) 

That is to say, General Bragg at the time of General Johnston’s death had been 
repulsed in all the efforts he had made between 10.30 a.m. and 8 P.M. to break and 
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It was now about four o’clock. . . . As soon as our troops could be 
again formed and put in motion, the order was given to move forward 
at all points and sweep the enemy from the field. The sun was dis- 
appearing, so that little time was left us to finish the glorious work of 
the day. . . . Our troops, greatly exhausted by twelve hours’ in- 
cessant fighting without food, mostly responded to the order with 
alacrity, and the movement commenced with every prospect of success, 
though a heavy battery in our front and the gunboats on our right 
seemed determined to dispute every inch of the ground. Just at this 
time an order was received from the commanding general to withdraw 
the forces beyond the enemy’s fire. As this was communicated in 
many instances direct to brigade commanders, the troops were soon in 
motion, and the action ceased.” 

These extraordinary statements on the part of General Bragg, 
embodied in a report professing to have been addressed to and passed 
through my hands as chief of the staff of General Beauregard with 
the pseudo-date of April 30, 1862, I have quoted to show that they 
do not in any respect give a fair and loyal story of the circumstances 
and the possibilities under which the order to withdraw the Confeder- 
ate army out of action was given and executed. 

A very different and the true story‘ of this part of the action of 
the 6th of April is to be elicited from the reports of the subordinate 
Federal and Confederate officers engaged in it,—beginning with that 


of General Chalmers, of whom General Bragg said, “ he could not have 
exceeded the measure of my expectations. Never were troops and com- 
mander more worthy of each other.” That officer reported, six days 
after the battle, to the adjutant-general of Withers, his divisional com- 


bear back the Union line confronting the Confederate ‘‘right-centre,” and was 
content to post his troops defensively and himself go elsewhere in quest of some 
more vulnerable part of the Federal line. 

It is due to the truth of history that I should here as during his, lifetime 
make the statement that though General Bragg’s report of the battle of Shiloh is 
addressed to me it was never seen by me, nor by General Beauregard, fur several 
years after its date. Therefore upon its very fuce it is historically untrustworthy. 
It was not written in any substantial sense on the 30th of April, 1862, nor at Cor- 
inth, but at Tupelo, Mississippi, after the 20th of June, 1862; that is, after General 
Bragg had been placed by Mr. Davis in command of the army in place of General 
Beauregard. Although I was Bragg’s chief of staff for sixty days or from about the 
18th of June, my only cunnection with this important paper that goes forth into 
history as addressed to me was that on the 25th of July, 1862, General Bragg handed 
me in my room at the Battle House in Mobile a sealed envelope which he said con- 
tained his report of the battle in question, and asked me to request as a favor of my 
brother, Captain Francis H. Jordan, then about leaving for Virginia, that he would 
deliver it into the hands of General Cooper, which was duly done. Further, that the 
report in question was written at Tupelo is apparent frum the fact that there is a 
distinct important reference in it to Withers’s report bearing date of 20th June, 
1862. Other evidence can be adduced. The letter of transmission to Richmond in 
fact bears date of July 25. 
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mander, “It was then about four o’clock in the evening, and after 
distributing ammunition, we received orders from General Bragg to 
drive the enemy into the river. My brigade, together with that of 
General Jackson, filed to the right and formed facing the river, and 
endeavored to press forward to the water’s edge, but in attempting to 
mount the last ridge we were met by a fire from a whole line of batteries 
protected by infantry and assisted by shells from the gunboats. Our 
men struggled vainly to ascend the hill, which was very steep, making 
charge after charge without success, but continued to fight until night 
closed hostilities on both sides. During the engagement Gage’s battery 
was brought up to our assistance, but suffered so severely that it was 
soon compelled to retire. This was the sixth fight in which we had 
been engaged during the day, and the men were too much exhausted to 
storm the batteries on tlie hill, but they were brought off in good order, 
formed in line of battle and slept on the battle-field, where I remained 
with them.”® 

General John K. Jackson, commanding Third Brigade, Withers’s di- 
vision, concurs with Chalmers, under date of April 26, 1862, or twenty 
days after the battle: “‘My brigade was ordered to change direction 
again, face towards Pittsburg, where the enemy appeared to have made 
his last stand, and to advance upon him; General Chalmers’s brigade 
being again on my right... . Without ammunition and with only 
their bayonets to rely on, steadily my men advanced under a heavy fire 
from light batteries, siege-pieces, and gunboats. Passing through the 
ravine, they arrived near the crest of the opposite hill upon which the 
enemy’s batteries were, but could not be urged further without support. 
Sheltering themselves against the precipitious sides of the ravine, they 
remained under this fire for some time. Finding an advance without 
support impracticable, remaining there under fire useless, and believing 
any further forward movement should be made simultaneously along 
the whole line, I proceeded to obtain orders from General Withers, but 
before seeing him was ordered by a staff-officer to retire. This order 
was announced to me as coming from General Beauregard, and was 
promptly communicated to my command. In the darkness of the 
night which had fallen upon us my regiments became separated from 
each other,” ete. Thus closed Sunday, April 6, upon my brigade.® 
As may likewise be seen from General Jackson’s report, it was already 
so late that in the darkness he lost his brigade, and unable even to find 
it, was assigned “ by some staff-officer not now recollected [myself as 
it happened] to the command of other troops during the next day’s 
battle.” One of Jackson’s colonels (Wheeler), in a report dated six 
days after the battle, referring to the same stage of the action, states 
explicitly that, unable to reach the summit of the hill, his regiment was 
halted within four hundred yards of the river “half an hour, when 


5 Reb. Rec., vol. x. chap. xxii., p. 551. 6 Ibid., p. 555. 
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night came on and we were ordered to the rear.”’ Colonel More, 
another officer of Withers’s divison, under date of April 19, reported 
that in attempting to pass the ravine near the Tennessee River, a 
heavy battery, which at first overshot his men, finally got “a raking 
fire up the ravine from our right. Seeing this state of things, we 
made a rapid retreat from our unpleasant position and proceeded back 
to the camp last taken, having been told that we would here receive 
orders. It was dark when we reached camp.” ® 

Colonel Shaver, commanding First Brigade of Hindman’s division, 
Hardee’s corps, reported six days afterwards that having encountered 
late in the afternoon a “ murderous fire” at close range from the Union 
troops under a dense covert, he had been forced to retire, leaving his 
adversary “holding their position.” . . . “ Upon reporting to General 
Bragg my inability to dislodge the enemy, and that my command was 
very much cut up, I was ordered to fall back, reform my command, 
and await orders. I soon received orders to advance a short distance, 
when I received orders to retire and encamp my command for the night.” 
Somewhat more precision is given to this affair by the report of Major 
Harvey, commanding one of the regiments of Shaver’s brigade, also 
dated April 12, who states, “ After an hour’s engagement, no retreat 
being ordered, our troops, together with the whole brigade, fled about 
one-quarter of a mile, when, being immediately rallied, they were 
ordered to the same position, on reaching which we found that the 
enemy had evacuated their position. We then retired, it being 6 P.M. 
The greater part of our loss occurred in this charge.”® Another regi- 
mental commander, Major Martin, tells this story : “ My entire support 
on the right or the other position of the brigade had fallen back, I 
determined to retreat, . . . and happily brought off, though in a scat- 
tered condition, my entire command then living. I formed them in the 
rear of our advanced lines, and, after a little time, was marched to the 
rear some distance and ordered to bivouac for the night. We were 
engaged and under fire ten hours.” That superb soldier, as he after- 
wards proved himself to be, General Cleburne, also of Hardee’s corps, 
made this important statement: “ As soon as supplied with ammunition 
(brought up from the rear by his men on their backs for more than 
a mile) I continued to move forward, until checked by a heavy fire of 
artillery from the enemy’s field artillery and gunboats. When this firing 
ceased I again advanced, until halted by an aide of General Beauregard, 
who informed me not to approach nearer the river. It was now dark, 
so I returned, and encamped in one of the enemy’s encampments near 
the Bark road.” Of another brigade of Hardee’s corps, its com- 
mander’s (General S. A. M. Wood) report, dated April 15, thus fixes 


7 Afterwards a distinguished major-general. 
8 Reb. Rec., vol. x. ch. xxii., p. 562. 
9 Ibid., p. 577. 10 Tbid., p. 578. 
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its position and work during the closing hours of the day: “I received 
an order from Major-General Hardee to move to the centre and front, 
which was immediately obeyed, bringing my command under the fire 
of the gunboats; but we pressed on until we found that the shells, in 
the main, passed beyond our line. Coming upon a line of troops imme- 
diately in my front, I halted, and ordered the men to rest, selecting a 
position the most secure from the shelling. From the shells at this 
point I had ten killed and many wounded. Ina short time I saw the 
line on my front moving to the rear and around my right. A staff- 
officer then ordered me to fall back to the encampment we had last 
passed, and to allow my men to get something to eat and rest for the 
night.”" The hour for the advance that brought Wood’s brigade under 
the heavy fire of the gunboats is fixed by several regimental commanders 
at 4 P.M., and sunset is stated as the time of their final withdrawal. All 
make it night when they reached their encampments near by. Colonel 
Trabue, commanding one of Breckenridge’s three brigades, reporting 
on the 15th of April, after referring to the capture of Prentiss and 
occupation by the three brigades, now united, of the crest of the high 
land overlooking the narrow valley of the Tennessee River near Pitts- 
burg Landing, relates how, “ Having been halted here for more than 
an hour, we endured a most terrific cannonade and shelling from the 
enemy’s gunboats. My command, however, had seen too much hard 
fighting to be alarmed, and the Fourth Kentucky stood firm, while 
some of our troops to the front fell back through their lines in con- 
fusion. . . . From this position, when it was nearly dark, we were 
ordered to the rear to encamp, which movement was effected in good 
order. I followed in the darkness of the night the Purdy road.”” 
Colonel Martin, commanding Bowen’s brigade, after 4 P.M., reporting, 
on the 14th of April, that his brigade had reached and maintained a 
position within from three to four hundred yards of the river, exposed 
to a noisy fire of Federal batteries and gunboats, makes no mention 
of being either engaged in or about to undertake an advance at the time 
“the order from General Bragg” reached him— now nearly night” 
—to withdraw, but he does mention that General Withers, of Polk’s 
corps, and General Hardee remained all night in his encampment, that 
is, separated from their own troops.” Of the position occupied by this 
brigade, Colonel Dunlap, commanding one of the regiments, reports, 
“ We continued to follow them (the enemy) until our position became 
one of extreme peril, placed as we were between two batteries, both 
pouring destructive volleys of grape and canister into our ranks. .. . 
We received orders to fall back to a safe position and await further 


11 Reb. Rec., vol. x. ch. xxii., p. 582. Cleburne states that during the night, 
every fifteen minutes, two shells were dropped by the gunboats into the camp he 
occupied,.in which were also a great many of the Federal wounded. 

12 Reb. Rec., vol. x. ch. xxii., p. 616. 13 Tbid., p. 622. 
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orders. By the time night came on... my loss in killed and 
wounded amounted to about one hundred.” ™ 

But the most explicit and graphic of all the relations given of the 
closing hour of the 6th of April is found in the report of Colonel 
Alfred Mouton, a graduate of West Point, commanding Eighteenth 
Louisiana Infantry, who reported on 12th of April,— 


‘At about 4 p.m. I moved by the left flank through the continuation of the 
same ravine, with a view of charging the battery, which had been continuously 
firing onus. Before reaching a proper position, and while directly in front of the 
battery, distant from it about six or seven hundred yards, I received peremptory 
orders to move up the hill and charge the battery. The order was instantly obeyed. 
About four hundred yards from the battery my line became entirely uncovered, 
and thence my regiment rushed forward alone at double-quick toward the battery, 
being all the while exposed to an incessant fire both from the battery and its sup- 
ports. At or about sixty or seventy yards from the battery, which then commenced 
moving from its position and began to retreat, the enemy had opposed to my regi- 
ment, then numbering about five hundred, three regiments of infantry, two of 
which kept up an incessant cross-fire on my troops, and the third, as soon as un- 
masked by the battery, also opened upon us. Thus exposed, my men falling at 
every step, being unsupported and unable to accomplish the capture of the battery 
or the repulse of the enemy, I was compelled to retire, leaving my dead and 
wounded on the field. Here two hundred and seven officers and men fell either 
dead or wounded, and Lieutenant-Colonel Roman and I had our horses shot under 
us. I must add that, in my opinion, the order to charge the battery was pre- 
maturely given; that is, before our troops had taken proper position to act effect- 
ively and support one another. Otherwise I am inclined to believe the battery 
would have been captured. After rallying the regiment I moved off to the left, and 
took position opposite the enemy’s lines, distant about three hundred yards, which 
were covered by infantry and artillery. Throwing out pickets to protect my line, 
I bivouacked for the night. By this time my men were completely exhausted, as 
they had neither slept nor eaten since the evening of the 4th, and had been con- 
tinually on the march.”’ 


And as it was with the troops under Bragg and Hardee, as I have 
shown, so was it elsewhere after the surrender of Prentiss and retreat 
of the Union forces to the river-side; for we have the testimony of 
Colonel Marshall J. Smith, of Pond’s brigade, Ruggles’s division, to the 
effect that after that retreat the gunboats opened a most destructive 
fire, which we endured for some time, not being able to reply; and, 
under orders, we retreated from the front ground, and took up our 
quarters for the night in one of the enemy’s encampments.” And 
Colonel Stanley, of Patton Anderson’s brigade, same division, states 
that, ordered from the Confederate left towards heavy firing on the 
right, with the Ninth Texas Infantry, he fell within range of shot and 
shell from the gunboats in that vicinity, and that there “ night put a 
close to the action for the day of the sixth.” © Colonel Richards, com- 
manding Twentieth Louisiana Infantry, gives this evidence: “ At the 
last charge, towards evening, when my regiment was severely cut up 
by a cross-fire from rifle-pits and a battery pouring forth a hail-storm 


14 Reb. Rec., vol. x. ch. xxii., p. 524. 5 Ibid., p. 509. 16 Tbid., p. 507. 
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of canister, my regiment was separated from the rest of the brigade, 
and as night set in I led the remnant of the regiment to our hospital, 
where we bivouacked.” ” 

As for the hour at which the ordered retirement took place, Gen- 
eral Ruggles, of Bragg’s corps, fixes it definitely “just as night set 
in,”’’ no sooner. Colonel Maney, commanding a brigade of Cheat- 
ham’s division, Polk’s corps, relates: “Our forces came rapidly up, 
but it was already quite late in the day, and they were halted near a 
deserted camp of the enemy . . . for the purpose of replenishing their 
ammunition. I held the position at which I had been halted until 
dark.” Another brigade commander of Polk’s corps fixes sunset as 
about the hour that his brigade retired.” General Cheatham, whose 
division of Polk’s corps and whom I had the honor to put into action 
at least twice that day, on the 10th of April, or four days after the 
battle, reported, “ About this time a halt was made for the purpose of 
some concentration of our forces of all commands for a concerted 
attack upon the enemy, then understood to have concentrated on the 
river-bank under the shelter of his gunboats, from which at that time 
an active shelling was being kept up on our advance. My own and 
other commands came rapidly forward; but many regiments having 
entirely exhausted their ammunition, a halt of some time was necessary 
for the purpose of replenishing. The day was now far advanced, and, 
before proper preparations were made, darkness prevented further oper- 
ations that day.” Colonel Venable, of Polk’s corps, states that he got 
with his regiment, Fifth Tennessee, under such a fire from the gun- 
boats that he was forced to take shelter in a ravine, where he remained 
until dark.” 

General A. P. Stewart, who also commanded a division of Polk’s, 
six days after the battle reported of the closing movements of the 6th 
of April, after Prentiss’s capture: “ We finally took position, under 
the order of General Breckenridge, to aid in pursuit of the enemy, 
which was checked by a fire from the gunboats.”* On the extreme 
Confederate left it was the same, as Lieutenant-Colonel Barrow, Polk’s 
corps, testifies, saying, “I was ordered towards evening to take position 
with what men I had, on the extreme left, where I remained until the 
fighting of the day had ceased.” He was unable, I may add, to collect 


his men that night. 


As for the condition in which a large part of the Confederate troops 
were necessarily found towards the evening of the 6th of April, that is 
clearly shown by the report of Colonel Russell, commanding first 
brigade, Clark’s or Stewart’s division, Polk’s corps: “The prisoners 
being disposed of (Prentiss’s division), I made preparations to move 

17 Reb. Rec., vol. x. ch. xxii., p. 507. 18 Tbid. 


19 Ibid., p. 455. 2 Thid., p. 448. 21 Tbid., p. 440. 
2 Ibid , p. 484. % Ibid., p. 428. % Ibid., p. 421. 
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the foree under my command forward towards the river, but Colonel 
Freeman reported his regiment to be out of ammunition; the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Regiments coming up at this time, and being in the 
same condition, 1 ordered details to proceed to the enemy’s camp and 
supply them. This being done, General Cheatham directed a line to 
be formed in rear of the encampment and await further orders. The 
enemy’s gunboats kept up an incessant fire of shot and shell. After 
waiting in this position for some time, orders were received from General 
Bragg to fall back out of range of the gunboats and encamp for the 
night.” * 

Colonel Deas, commanding the first brigade of Withers’s division 
after the disabling of Adams, reporting on the 25th of April through 
his division commander, thus adds to the already overwhelming evi- 
dence: “ Here, in the hot pursuit, the Twenty-first and Twenty-fifth 
Alabama became separated from me in the woods; and before I had 
time to find them I received an order from General Withers to form 
on extreme left, where I remained until night came on (with Twenty- 
second Alabama and First Louisiana), and then attempted to get back 
to the camp I had left, but got a different one. My men being now 
completely exhausted, and not having had anything to eat since morn- 
ing, I encamped here for the night.” It only remains for me to add 
that the only officer below the rank of corps commander whose reports 
of the battle show that his command was in condition to have carried the 
last Federal position, and must have crowned the day with that doughty 
achievement but for the orders of General Beauregard, is General 
Withers. Of his claim I need only say it is not supported by a single 
word in the report of any one of his brigade or regimental command- 
ers, but is explicitly contradicted by their statement of tle condition of 
the field, as is made conclusively apparent in my abstract of what was 
reported, as also that so late was it when the Confederates withdrew it 
was pitch dark before they found their resting places for the night.” 

% Reb. Rec., vol. x. ch. xxii., p. 413. 6 Tbid., p. 438. 

27 I may properly note that General Withers’s report not only bears date of the 
20th of June, or seventy odd days after the battle, but also that on the 20th of June 
it was that General Bragg was placed in command of that army, and General 
Beauregard relieved by orders from Richmond. It is also to be noticed that Gen- 
eral Withers did not quarter with troops of his own division, Colonel Martin com- 
manding a brigade of Breckenridge’s division, as may be seen page 622, Reb. 


Rec., vol. x. 
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By 7 p.m. Nelson’s two other brigades had crossed the Tennessee, 
and, with the one that so materially helped as a support to Webster’s 
opportunely-posted battery to save the Federal army from complete 
overthrow, were at once interposed in the darkness of the night be- 
tween Grant’s fragmentary forces and the Confederates. Crittenden’s 
division, brought up by water from Savannah, was at once debarked 
by midnight, and, forcing its way through the mob of demoralized 
soldiery, was established about half a mile in advance of the line, on 
the right of Nelson. Moreover, Lew Wallace, unable to find either 
of the two roads to the battle-field by the thunder-peals of more 
than a hundred cannon within six miles of him, as soon as the 
dusky shadows and the quiet of night had supervened, readily reached 
a position to the south of Snake Creek; a position commanding the 
bridge, and by chance, too, in the neighborhood of Sherman, who had 
there rallied the fragments of his own and other divisions. Rousseau’s 
brigade of McCook’s division also reached the field about sunrise, and 
the other two were near at hand. 

Thus were marshaled there or near at hand, ready to take the offen- 
sive against the victors of the day before, twenty-five thoasand fresh 
Federal troops, three battalions of which were regulars. On the Con- 
federate side, to meet such an onset, there was not a man who had not 
fought steadfastly for the greater part of Sunday.” In addition to the 
many stragglers incident to all battles, the casualties did not fall 
short of six thousand five hundred officers and men; so that not twenty 
thousand Confederate infantry could have been found to answer to 
their names that morning. Scattered widely, the regiments of the 
brigades of Bragg’s and Hardee’s corps had slept here and there 
among the captured encampments, wheresoever they could find sub- 
sistence. Polk’s corps had been embodied to some degree, and led 
during the night by their general rearward at least a mile and a half 
beyond Shiloh Chapel towards Corinth. 

In haste to efface the tarnish of the arrant disaster inflicted on his 
army on Sunday, with all the attending completeness of the surprise, 
General Grant did not await the advent of Buell’s other divisions, but 
directed the offensive to be assumed at dawn. An accomplished 
soldier, martial by nature, acquainted with the theory of grand opera- 
tions, and experienced both as a staff and line officer of the best school, 


28 Report of Brigadier-General Thos. L. Crittenden, U.S.A., Reb. Rec., p. 354, 


vol. x., chap. xxii. 
28 A Tennessee Confederate regiment (Hill’s), reaching the field unarmed on 


Sunday, was equipped with Federal arms and accoutrements. Its good conduct 
was conspicuous. 
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General Buell had known how to make soldiers of his men, formidable 
soldiers to the scorched, battle-jaded Confederates whom they were 
about to engage. Accordingly, not long after five o’clock A.m., Nel- 
son’s division deployed in line of battle, boldly assumed the offensive, 
preceded by a swarm of skirmishers, whom Forrest’s cavalry engaged, 
falling leisurely back upon the Confederate infantry, which at the first 
intimation of what was coming were being formed somewhat to the 
rearward of the camps they had occupied entirely at random during 
the night. The sound of so much musketry at the front by this time 
made plain enough the presence of Buell’s army upon the theatre of 
war, and a desperate struggle for the fruits of yesterday’s hard-earned 
triumph. As I have said, the Confederates were greatly fatigued, and 
under the influence, also, of that extreme lassitude which follows every 
great exaltation. Nevertheless, the reaction was immediate, and with 
the utmost alacrity the Confederates sprang once more into serried 
ranks, bent on a manful effort to hold what they had won. The 
Federal line as it assumed the offensive had a front of a mile and a 
half, made up of Nelson’s, Crittenden’s, and McCook’s divisions of 
Buell’s army, with from two to three thousand men, parts of different 
regiments, brigades, and divisions of Grant’s troops,—the Hamburg 
road cutting perpendicularly Nelson’s left. By eight o’clock Hardee 
had massed in that quarter a good part of his own corps, with With- 
ers’s division of Bragg’s, and the action began in earnest, artillery being 
soon actively employed on both sides. Nelson had found a lion in his 
path, but, pushing Hazen’s brigade forward with decided pluck, a 
position was carried with the capture of a Confederate battery. By a 
well-timed concentration, however, this aggressive brigade was speedily 
sent reeling backward from its prey, and Nelson, in turn, was so sorely 
pressed that by 9 a.m. he was calling lustily for aid. In this affair, 
Chalmers, seizing the colors of a regiment as his brigade wavered, rode 
forward ; the men rallied, and, resuming the offensive, carried the con- 
tested point. At the same time, Colonel Wheeler, subsequently major- 
general, did the like with the flag of the Nineteenth Alabama; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rankin, of Mississippi, lost his life giving a con- 
spicuous example of courage to the troops. 

Nelson having been reinforced by Terrell’s battery (regulars) and 
a portion of Crittenden’s division, an obstinate struggle for mastery of 
this part of the field raged until about 1 p.m. Neither side gained 
any material advantage, however; but Terrell’s battery was so cut up 
that he had to assist as a gunner at one of his pieces, and his battery 
narrowly escaped capture. Meantime, Crittenden was also hotly en- 
gaged, and side by side on his right were the several thousand men of 
Grant’s troops, already mentioned, McClernand being their commander. 
The Confederates on that front, at first retiring to concentrate as Crit- 
tenden advanced, in turn rebounded as they had done upon Nelson, 
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with as much ardor and dash as on the day before; and as Nelson was 
borne back, so also was Crittenden by a like refluent wave.” 

As already mentioned, Rousseau’s brigades, leavened by three bat- 
talions of regulars, had been on the field as early as davlight, on the 
right of Crittenden, neighboring Sherman and Lew Wallace. Me- 
Cook’s other brigades reached and took position about ten o’clock, and 
just about the same time Polk’s corps, coming up from the rear on 
the Confederate side, entered the battle in good order and spirit. 

Grant’s shattered forces on Sunday night had been reorganized into 
three divisions of a decidedly composite character, under Sherman, Me- 
Clernand, and Hurlbut. Several thousand of these men were brought 
up under McClernand, as we have said, between Crittenden and Mc- 
Cook, and about ten o’clock four or five thousand more, that hitherto 
had been collected and held near the river, were also added under 
Hurlbut, who, however, fusing them with McClernand’s command, re- 
paired rearward again, at McClernand’s request, to seek further sup- 
port. Lew Wallace, as I have said, bivouacked near the river and 
Snake Creek bridge, and sodid Sherman. No considerable Confederate 
force had lodged in that quarter of the field; therefore, Wallace and 
Sherman advancing for a while without hindrance, seized upon a 
strong wooded ridge with shelter for the former’s two batteries, and 
with his right protected by the swamps of Owl Creek. But by the 
time that the Federal left was well engaged the Confederates opened also 
a light fire on Wallace and Sherman, who, encouraged by its feebleness, 
undertook the offensive. ‘They were soon greeted with a sheet of flame 
and showers of lead and canister from the woods in their front, held 
expectantly by parts of Ruggles’s and Breckenridge’s divisions, before 
which the Union troops reeled and receded, followed nearly a mile by 
their adversary. Here reinforced, however, by McCook, Sherman again 
adventured the offensive. The fight grew obstinate, and the firing, says 
Sherman, was the “heaviest musketry” he ever heard. Rousseau’s 
Union brigade of Kentuckians was here pitted against Trabue’s Con- 
federate Kentuckians. Both fought with uncommon determination, but 
in the end the former was repulsed, and at the same time Wallace was 
so pressed as to make his situation critical. Meanwhile another of Me- 
Cook’s brigades had.joined the action in this quarter, and nearly twenty 
thousand Union soldiers were there opposed to not half their numbers.” 
Before such odds the impetus of the Confederate attack was abated. 
Yet several brilliant charges were made on their part, in one of which 
General Beauregard, to stimulate his men, himself led in person, and 
carried the battle-flag of a Louisiana regiment to gratify them ; while 
Trabue’s brigade, having carried, earlier in the day, an eminence near 

30 Letter of ‘‘ Agate’? (Whitelaw Reid), Reb. Rec., iv. p. 397. 


31 That is, Wallace with seven thousand five hundred and sixty-four ; McCook, 
say six thousand; and Sherman and McClernand, six thousand. 
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Owl Creek, repulsing every effort to dislodge it, held the position until 
the final retreat was ordered. 

It was now after one o’clock. Kindled soon after daylight, the 
battle had raged furiously from right to left more than five hours, and 
notwithstanding the odds of fresh troops arrayed against them, despite 
also their long-continued engagement, the Confederates really had not re- 
ceded from the ground upon which they had been concentrated as soon 
as it was apparent that the battle was on their hands.” But they were 
being fearfully depleted with each hour of such a combat. Beginning 
the action that morning with not more than twenty thousand bayonets, 
exclusive of cavalry, there were at two o’clock P.M. not more than fifteen 
thousand in the Confederate ranks, or ten thousand less than the fresh 
troops that had been brought upon the field against them that morning ; 
and yet at two o’clock P.M., be it noted, Beauregard’s headquarters were 
those from which Sherman had been driven the morning before, and 
all his army was in advance riverward of the line which Sherman and 
Prentiss occupied when the battle of the 6th of April began, or upon 
the ground of the inner line of Fede~al encampments. But that the 
day’s fortune, with such heavy odds in the balance as Buell’s splendid 
divisions, must be improbable was apparent. Governor Harris, of Ten- 
nessee, who, after the death of General Johnston, had attached himself 
to the staff of General Beauregard, as early as two o’clock took an op- 
portunity to quietly inquire of me if I were not apprehensive of a dis- 
astrous defeat if the battle were prolonged much later. I readily ad- 
mitted the probability, and said that I doubted not General Beauregard 
was of the same opinion, and would in due time withdraw from the 
field. However, a moment later I took occasion to say to the gen- 
eral, somewhat jestingly, that we were in very much the condition 
of a lump of sugar well soaked with water, but preserving its shape 
intact to the moment of dissolution. He smiled, and at once replied 
in substance that he proposed to retreat without further really resultless 
trials of strength, with the growing odds now opposed to us. Tk re- 
upon he directed me at once to select a position to the immediate rear, 
and there to establish such a force, including artillery, as I could lay 
hands upon, independently of those yet in action, as might serve to cover 
the retreat. Staff-officers were also dispatched to each corps com- 
mander, including General Breckenridge, to retire simultaneously from 
their several positions, ready, however, to face about and renew the 
battle if followed too closely. Thus it was shortly after 2 P.M. that 
the Confederate army began to leave the field, a movement executed 
with the steadiness of veterans of a hundred battles. 


82 That up nearly to the actual moment when Beauregard gave the order to re- 
treat, a little after two o’clock, the Confederates were generally the assailants, and 
able everywhere on the field to hold their adversary at least at bay, is apparent not 
only from the reports of the Federal division and brigade commanders, but especially 
from what is reported by Union regimental commanders. 
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All the Federal accounts, including the recent sketch of the battle 
by General Grant, place the moment of the retreat nearly two hours 
later than it actually happened, for the reason that about two o’clock 
there was a pause, as it were, along their whole line to take breath. 
Meanwhile, as directed, I had collected and placed several thousand 
infantry and some sixteen pieces of artillery in a most favorable posi- 
tion on a ridge commanding all the approaches. This position I held 
until after four o’clock. Meanwhile all the Confederate troops marched 
in good order out of battle and passed to the rear of the line I had 
established, and in sight of which no Union soldier was visible, though 
much of the field was to be seen from it,as I withdrew. The com- 
mand of the rear-guard was then entrusted to General Breckenridge. 
It remains to be said that while the Union army held the field, the 
Confederate army secured from it fully thirty captured pieces of 
artillery, with some twenty odd regimental and National flags, as well 
as three thousand prisoners of war. 


COMMENTARIES. 


I. The delay of the Confederate army in making the march from 
Corinth is another illustration of the soundness of Napier’s propo- 
sition, “ That celerity in war depends as much on the experience of the 
troops as wpon the energy of the general.” However, two of the corps 
were faultily handled on the march, and not one of them quit Corinth 
as early in the day on the 3d of April as their commanders had been 
directed to do, and as the troops were ready to do. I know personally 
that General Johnston was as much disappointed and chagrined as 
General Beauregard was that their just expectations of delivering 
battle on Saturday morning were foiled through the tardy manner the 
corps began the movement and were handled during the march. 

II. The precise ground occupied by the Federal army could not 
be ascertained by General Beauregard. This led him to adopt the 
parallel order of entering battle rather than the oblique. Had he been 
aware of the precise position occupied by the Federal front line, in 
the ‘attack he would have massed the Confederate left upon Sher- 
man, so as to force that flank back southeastwardly into the cul-de-sac 
above Pittsburg Landing made by the junction of Lick Creek with 
the Tennessee River. However, had Hardee’s left rested, as ordered, 
upon Owl Creek, the shock of his onset would have fallen, not as hap- 
pened on the morning of the 6th, on a single brigade, but upon the 
entire division in that quarter, and it would have been driven rear- 
ward, as Hildebrand’s was, so rapidly upon McClernand’s, Hurlbut’s, 
and Wallace’s (W. H. L.) divisions as to give them no time to form 
and make the stand that Sherman’s obstinate resistance, with two of 


his brigades near Shiloh, enabled them to do. 
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III. General Beauregard has been blamed unjustly for prematurely 
stopping the battle Sunday evening, as I have shown by abundant 
citations from the reports of brigade and regimental commanders, The 
true reason why the battle of Sunday fell short of the capture of the 
whole Federal army is simply this: After the combat was at its height, 
before meridian, those superior officers who should have been occupied 
in keeping their corps in hand concentrated and continuously projected 
in heavy masses upon the Federal divisions, so early shattered, almost 
from the beginning went to the very front of the action, leading for- 
ward brigades, at times even regiments, with great individual gallantry, 
helping, no doubt, in this way, by their personal example, to impel for- 
ward small bodies of troops, but meanwhile, to their rear, were left 
masses of their respective commands without direction or orders to a de- 
plorable extent; moreover, they neglected to properly mass and use their 
artillery, as had been specially ordered. The Confederates thus were 
not kept continuously massed, though General Beauregard had pur- 
posely subdivided that army into small corps in order to give their 
commanders comparatively easy control of them in the impending 
battle. Mere piecemeal onsets were the general method of fighting 
after twelve o’clock, with the consequence that Sherman was enabled to 
make several obstinate stands by which he protracted the battle on the 
Federal left for some hours, which could not have been in his power 
had the Confederates in that quarter been properly massed upon him. 
And by reason of the desultory nature of the attacks made upon him, 
W. H. L. Wallace, between 11 A.M. and 3 p.M., beat back all the efforts 
of Bragg to break his lines. By mid-day the whole Federal force 
might have been urged back and penned up utterly helpless in the 
angle formed between the river and Lick Creek, or dispersed along 
under the river-bank between the two creeks, had the Confederate corps 
been kept unintermittedly pressed en masse upon the enemy, after the 
Union front line had been broken and swept back. In that case the 
Federal fragments must have been kept in downward movement like 
the loose stones in the bed of a mountain torrent. 

IV. General Grant in his Century article asserts that the Federal 
force, merely reinforced by the advent of Lew Wallace’s division,—five 
to seven thousand men,—was strong enough to justify him to take the 
offensive against Beauregard on the morning of the 7th of April, and 
that he would have done so successfully, even had Buell not been 
present with three splendid fresh divisions.* The irrationality of such 
a hypothesis ought to be apparent to all readers who have also carefully 
read any detailed account of that day’s battle, and particularly the re- 
ports of the subordinate Federal officers engaged. Really, in the 
second day’s conflict, exclusive of Lew Wallace’s division, not more 
than seven thousand of Grant’s troops fired a musket offensively. All 

38 Century article of General Grant on the Battle of Shiloh, p. 602. 
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substantially claimed in the reports of subordinate Federal generals is 
that between 9 A.M. and 2 P.M. they were able to hold their own and 
repel the repeated offensive movements of their antagonists, whom 
they had pressed back, assuredly no farther than the line which Sher- 
man and Prentiss had been encamped upon, while the headquarters of 
Beauregard were at Shiloh Chapel as late as 2.30 p.m. After that 
hour there was a complete lull in the battle, for the reason that the 
Federals did not venture any decided offensive movement, and the 
Confederates were already quietly withdrawing from the field. 


THOMAS JORDAN. 





CAPTAIN ¥AMES NICHOLSON, THE (SECOND) 
SENIOR COMMANDER OF THE AMERI.- 
CAN (CONTINENTAL) NAVY? 1777=1781. 


THE ancestor of Captain James Nicholson emigrated from Berwick- 
upon-T weed, at the commencement of the eighteenth century, and 
established himself in Maryland, where he obtained a grant called 
“ Nicholson’s Manor,” near the passage through the Blue Ridge, which 
is still known as Nicholson’s Gap. This property was subsequently 
sold and an estate was purchaséd on the Eastern Shore, where James 
Nicholson was born in 1737. He was therefore about forty years old 
when he was commissioned the senior or ranking captain of the Amer- 
ican navy. He was the second son of a numerous family, and was sent 
to England for his education. He returned to Maryland when young, 
however, and chose the sea as a profession. In 1762, in common with 
many Americans, he assisted at the siege of the Havana. In 1763, 
then thirty-six years old, he married, and from 1763 to 1771 resided 
in New York City. 

In 1775, at the commencement of the war of the American Revo- 
lution, he was residing on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and was 
appointed] to the command of a vessel called the “ Defence,”—it was 

1 That eccentric individual who sent an invoice of warming-pans to the West 
Indies, which were at once bought up as molasses-ladles, the self-styled ‘‘ Lor” 
Timothy Dexter, of Newburyport, Massachusetts, many years since published a 
small pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Pickle for the Knowing Ones,’’ which had not a 
punctuation-mark on any of its pages until the last, when he added a whole page 
of periods, colons, semicolons, interrogation-marks, commias, etc., and added, his 
reader could take his choice, and pepper and salt the pages of his pamphlet to his 
or her liking. 

In like manner, to avoid frequent repetitions and annoying references in foot- 
notes to my authorities, I will state that in preparing this brief biographical sketch 
of this brave, unlucky, and now almost forgotten officer, I have examined, consulted, 
compared, and made free use of the following authorities, which the reader may se- 
lect and apportion to his liking, viz. : Pennsylvania Packet, Boston Independent Ga- 
zette, Almons’s Remembrancer, Clark’s Naval History of the United States, 1775- 
1814, C. W. Goldsborough’s Naval Chronicle, Cooper’s Naval History, Emmons’s 
United States Navy, 1775-1853, Allen’s American Biographical Dictionary, 
Drake’s American Biographical Dictionary, Hamersly’s Naval Encyclopedia, 
Waldo’s Lives of American Naval Heroes (note to memoir of Commodore Alexan- 


der Murray). 
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equipped by the colony of Maryland; and in March, 1776, he recap- 
tured several vessels which had been taken by the British. 

On the 10th of October, 1776, a resolution of Congress directed 
that the captains in the navy should take rank in the order prescribed 
by it, and James Nicholson headed the list as the senior captain, John 
Paul Jones being the eighteenth in rank, at which he grumbled. At 
this time Commodore Hopkins was commander-in-chief, and continued 
to serve in that capacity until January, 1777, when Nicholson became 
the senior officer of the navy, with the rank, however, of captain only, 
which he held until its dissolution. 

Among the thirteen frigates ordered_by the act of 1775 was one 
called the “ Virginia,” 28, which had been laid down in Maryland. To 
Captain Nicholson, who had already discovered conduct and spirit in an 
affair with one of the enemy’s tenders off Annapolis, while serving in 
the local marine of Maryland, was assigned the command of this frigate 
June 6,1776. The “ Virginia” being blockaded, Captain Nicholson 
and his crew joined the army under Washington, and was present in 
the darkest moment of the war at the battle of Trenton. The great 
embarrassments which attended most of the public measures of the day, 
and a vigilant blockade, prevented the “ Virginia” from getting to sea 
until the spring of 1778, when, having received her crew and equip- 
ments, she made the attempt on the 30th of March. Following an- 
other vessel down the bay, under the belief that the best pilot of the bay 
was on board of her, and whom he had agreed to give one hundred 
pounds provided he conducted him safely out of the bay, the “ Vir- 
ginia” ran upon the middle ground, and was forced over it in an hour 
and a half with the loss of her rudder. She was immediately an- 
chored, as she was rendered so leaky by the accident that it required 
four persons to keep her clear. 

Daylight discovered two British vessels of war in sight, one about 
two gunshots distant, and abreast of the “ Virginia.” Upon this Cap- 
tain Nicholson got ashore in his barge, manned by ten men, with his 
papers, and the ship was soon after taken possession of by the enemy. 
Captain Nicholson then went on board one of the vessels to procure the 
parole of his officers? A Congressional inquiry acquitted Captain 
Nicholson of all blame. “The peculiarity of a commander’s abandon- 
ing his vessel,” says Cooper, “under such circumstances gave rise to 
some comments at the time, but the result renders it probable that con- 
siderations of importance, that were not generally known, induced the 
step. A trial was not deemed necessary, and Captain Nicholson sub- 
sequently fought two of the most remarkable combats of the war, 
though successful in neither.” 

We next hear of him in command of the “Trumbull,” 28, one 
of the thirteen ships ordered by Congress, and a sister-ship to the 

2 Pennsylvania Packet, April 15. 
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“ Virginia,” built at Norwich, Connecticut, in 1780. On the 2d of 
June in that year, while cruising in this ship in lat. 35° 54’, long. 
66° W..,° a strange sail was made to windward from the mast-head, 
coming down about three points upon the “'Trumbull’s” quarter. All 
canvas was immediately furled on board the “Trumbull,” in hope of 
drawing the stranger down upon her before she should be seen. At 
11 a.M. the stranger was made out to be a large ship, steering for the 
“Trumbull’s” quarter; but soon hauling more astern, sail was made 
upon the “Trumbull,” and she was hauled up on a wind towards her, 
upon which she came right down upon the “Trumbull’s” beam. The 
latter then took in all her small sails, hauled up her courses, hove the 
main-topsail to the mast, got the ship clear for action, and waited for 
her adversary. At half-past eleven, the latter being within gunshot 
to windward, the “Trumbull” filled the main-topsail in order to try 
her sailing, and to discover her broadside by hauling up afterwards. 
The strange sail immediately got her main-tack aboard and stood after 
the “Trumbull.” It was then perceived that she had thirteen ports 
on each side and eight — on her quarter-deck and forecastle, and 
of course mounted thirty-six guns. At twelve, the “Trumbull,” find- 
ing she greatly outsailed the English vessel, and having got to wind- 
ward of her, determined to make use of her advantages to engage. 
Upon the strange sail observing this she edged away, fired three shots, 
and hoisted British colors as a challenge. The “Trumbull” wore after 
her, and also hoisted British colors, in order to get alongside of her ; 
but upon the “Trumbull” not answering his private signal the English 
vessel fired a broadside into her at a hundred yards’ distance. The 
“Trumbull” immediately hoisted Continental colors and returned the 
broadside. A most severe and close engagement now commenced, and 
continued for three hours. During the greater part of the action the 
two vessels were not more than fifty yards asunder, and at one time 
their yards were almost enlocked. The “Trumbull” was twice set 
on fire by the wads from the other vessel, and her masts and rigging 
were very much injured. The first lieutenant observed to Captain 
Nicholson that the masts were going over the side, and begged him to 
put an end to the action before this happened, otherwise they would be 
taken. 

Nicholson therefore unwillingly stood from the English ship. He 
was confident that had his masts admitted of his lying half an hour 
more alongside of her, she must have struck to him. The “Trumbull” 
lost her main- and mizzen-topmasts when only a musket-shot distant 
from the other vessel. She continued thus losing her masts until none 
but her foremast was left, and that badly wounded and sprung. She had 

8 According to the Boston Gazette, when the ship arrived, on the 14th of June, 


the scene of the action was lat. 45° N. and long. 64°10’ W. The latitude and longi- 
tude given in the text is from Emmons and other naval authorities. 
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eight men killed and thirty-one wounded, nine of whom died after the 
action. Among the latter was Daniel Starr, the third lieutenant. Her 
crew consisted at the commencement of the action of only one hundred 
and ninety-nine men. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining seamen, 
the “ Trumbull’s” crew was composed in a great degree of raw hands, 
and Captain Nicholson stated particularly that many of his people were 
suffering under seasickness when they went to their guns. The Eng- 
lish ship, it was ascertained, was the “ Watt,” or “ Wyatt,” Captain 
Coulthard, a letter of marque. She had a valuable cargo on board, 
which was not insured, for she had been fitted out to combat and resist 
any frigate she might meet. According to her commander’s narrative, 
in which he claims the victory, she had ninety-two men killed and 
wounded. All of her rigging and braces were shot away, and her 
masts were wounded through and through. No less than one hundred 
balls struck her hull. 

This action, next to the engagement of the “ Richard” and “ Serapis,” 
is supposed to have been the most severe of the war. The British ship 
was towed into New York. The captain being asked the name of the 
“ Trumbull’s” commander, is said to have replied, “ He must be either 
Paul Jones or the devil, for never was a ship fought before with such 
frantic desperation.” Captain Nicholson estimated the “ Watt’s” force 
at thirty-four to thirty-six guns, mostly 12-pounders ; and he states that 
of the “Trumbull” to have been twenty-four 12-pounders and six 
sizes when the action commenced. In these days of 100-ton guns* and 
10-inch rifles these small-calibre guns seem ridiculous, but they were 
equal to the times one hundred years ago, and to the occasion, when 
“ Greek met Greek,” and especially true in the war of our Revolution, 
when came the “tug of war.” 

After this action the “Trumbull” perforce returned to port to be 
refitted, and arrived at Boston on the 14th of June. 

The “ Trumbull” sailed again from the capes of the Delaware on the 
8th of August, 1781, still under the command of Captain Nicholson, 
with a crew of one hundred and eighty men, forty-five of whom were 
British prisoners, who had entered from confinement. Sailing in com- 
pany with her was a privateer of twenty-four guns, and a letter of 
marque of fourteen guns. Under convoy of this little squadron 


4 A modern Armstrong 100-ton breech-loading gun has a calibre of seventeen 
inches, and recently one was fired with charges of seven hundred and seventy-two 
pounds of powder and forged steel projectiles weighing eighteen hundred and forty- 
one pounds, against targets distant about one hundred yards, one of which was solid 
steel plate nineteen inches thick, backed by twenty inches of teak. The other tar- 
gets varied only in material. Each target was perforated at the first round, the 
projectile passing through with a considerable surplus of power. The united weight 
of the batteries of the ‘Trumbull’ and “ Watt’’ (not broadsides) was only seven 
hundred and forty-six pounds, viz.: ‘‘ Watt,’’ four hundred and twenty-two; 
‘¢ Trumbull,” three hundred and twenty-four. 
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twenty-eight merchant-vessels sailed for Havana in its company. The 
privateer received a copy of Captain Nicholson’s signals, and gave him 
every assurance of support to the last extremity. 

Three hours after the “Trumbull” left the Capes three sails were 
discovered to the eastward, two of which stood towards the “¢ Trum- 
bull.” The latter hauled her wind, and weathered them about two 
leagues. Night was then coming on, and the wind blew very fresh. 
The British frigates were about four leagues astern, with their top- 
gallant-sails set. 

The “Trumbull” had hers handed, and was under easy sail. The 
greater part of the merchantmen were ahead. About this time the 
“Trumbull’s” foretop-mast was carried away, and with it the main- 
topgallant-mast. This misfortune was discovered by the British. All 
the vessels in company with the “Trumbull” left her. A squally and 
rainy night came on. The “Trumbull” could steer no other way but 
directly before the wind. The wreck of the foretop-mast, with the 
yard and rigging, lay abaft the foresail and over the bows. The top- 
sail yard-arm came through the foresail, and on the forecastle, so that, 
notwithstanding the utmost exertion of the crew, she was not cleared 
of the wreck by 10 P.m., when one of the British frigates came along- 
side, and the other was in sight. All hands were immediately called 
from the wreck to quarters, when a majority of the crew, following 
the example of the British volunteers, instead of complying with 
Captain Nicholson’s orders, ran below, put out the battle-lanterns, 
matches, ete. With the remainder, a few brave officers and the re- 
mainder of the crew, Captain Nicholson commenced an action with the 
“ Tris,” 32 (née “ Hancock’’), which was continued an hour and a half, 
when the other ship, the “ General Monk,” 18, came up and fired into 
the “ Trumbull’s” stern, which was almost battered to pieces, and poured 
into her a succession of raking broadsides. Captain Nicholson, per- 
ceiving there was no possibility of escaping from this unequal combat, 
struck his colors. The first lieutenant, Richard Dale, was severely 
wounded.’ 

Alexander Murray, who afterwards became the senior officer of 
the United States navy, was a volunteer lieutenant on board the 
“Trumbull,” displayed great gallantry in this action, and was also 
severely wounded. The “Trumbull” had five men killed and eight 
wounded. At no time of the engagement, it is stated, had Captain 
Nicholson more than forty men on deck. The “Trumbull,” after the 
action, was a perfect wreck. She had not a mast standing, and sey- 
eral of her gun-ports were beaten into one. In this condition she was 


5 This was the fourth serious affair in which Dale had been engaged, and the 
fourth time he had been captured. It was also the third time he had been wounded. 
He was taken into New York, paroled on Long Island, and exchanged in Novem- 
ber, 1781. 
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towed into New York, a useless wreck, a hard-earned trophy of the 
prowess of Britain. She was, it is believed, never, after her capture, 
fitted tosea. The British ships also sustained considerable injury.® 

Captain Nicholson was not exchanged until near the close of the 
war, and never went to sea again in the service. He subsequently 
settled in New York, where he held an appointment as United States 
Commissioner of Loans under the general government from 1801 until 
his death. 

He died September 2, 1804, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, 
leaving three daughters, who were married to Hon. Albert Gallatin, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, William Few, Esq., 
and the Hon. John Montgomery, an M.C. and mayor of Baltimore. 

The family of Captain Nicholson may be said to be eminently 
naval. His brothers, John’ and Samuel, were both captains in the 
United States navy, and Samuel died at the head of the service in 
1811. Commodore Samuel Nicholson had four sons in the navy, and 
his brother John three, and, says Cooper (1846), “In the whole, fifteen 
gentlemen of this name and family have served since 1775, of whom 
two have actually worn broad pennants, and a third died just as he 
was about to be appointed to one. In addition several officers of 
distinction were near relations, Commodore Murray having been a 
cousin-germane of Commodore Nicholson, and Captain Gordon his 
nephew.” 


At the date Cooper wrote the present Rear-Admiral J. W. A. 
Nicholson (retired), a grandson of Commodore Samuel Nicholson, and 
his successor as a member of the Cincinnati, who entered the navy 
February 10, 1838, was a young passed midshipman, and has since 


6 The ‘‘ Hancock,’’ 32, built at Newburyport, was of the same size, class, and 
armament as the ‘ Trumbull.’”’ She was captured on June 1, 1777, while in com- 
mand of Captain J. Manly, by the ‘‘ Rainbow,” 44, Sir George Collier, ‘‘ Flora,’’ 
82, and brig ‘ Victor,’ 18, after a chase of thirty hours, her sailing having been 
impaired by lightening the ship too much forward; Captain Manly having at- 
tempted to lighten his ship by pumping out the water, which was believed to have 
hurt her sailing by altering her trim. She was taken into the royal navy, and 
renamed the ‘Iris.’’ The ‘Iris’? proved to be one of the fastest ships on the 
American station, and is said to have made the fortunes of all who commanded her. 
In the end she fell into the hands of the French, in the West Indies. 

The ‘‘ General Monk” was captured March, 1782, by the “ Hyder Ally,” Captain 
Barney, and then mounted twenty guns, and is said to have had a crew of one hun- 
dred and thirty-six men. She had previously been the American privateer ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Washington,” and had fallen intv the power of Admiral Arbuthnot. He had 
taken her into the king’s service, renamed her, and promoted a favorite officer to 
her command. The ‘“‘ Monk,” her old name having been restored, was taken into 
the service of the State of Pennsylvania, and was shortly after sent to the West 
Indies, under command of Captain Barney. She was employed as the ‘“ General 
Washington’’ down to the peace of 1783. 

7 John Nicholson was commissioned a lieutenant in the Continental navy 
August 17, 1776, and a captain September 17, 1779. 
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worn his flag as a rear-admiral in command of the U.S. European 
Squadron with credit and honor to his name. 


Caprain SAMUEL NICHOLSON, 
The fourth senior commanding officer of the American Navy. 


Samuel Nicholson was a brother of James, the second senior officer 
of the American navy, and was born in Maryland in 1748, and died in 
command of the navy-yard at Charlestown, Massachusetts, December 
11,1811. He was a lieutenant on board the “ Bonhomme Richard” 
in the action with the “Serapis,”’ September 25, 1779. He also com- 
manded the “Dolphin,” 10, the cutter that the commissioners sent 
with Captain Wickes in his successful cruise in the narrow seas, and 
was commissioned a captain, September 17, 1779, in the Continental 
navy before the action between the “Serapis” and “ Bonhomme 
Richard.” 

In 1779 he commanded the frigate “Deane,” of 32 guns, in 
which he cruised successfully in company with the “ Boston,” Captain 
Samuel Tucker, taking many prizes, and partaking equally in the cap- 
tures made. In 1782, in a short cruise of nine weeks, he captured 
three sloops-of-war, with an aggregate of 48 guns, viz., the ship 
“ Regulator,” 18; the brig “Swallow,” 16; and schooner “ Jackall,” 
14. Healso captured the unarmed ship “ Mary.” 

He was commissioned a captain in the United States navy, to rank 
next below Captain John Barry, on the reorganization of the navy, 
June 10, 1794, and from his seniority was appointed the first com- 
mander of the United States frigate “Constitution” soon after her 
launch, 

The “ Constitution” was built at what is now known as Constitu- 
tion Wharf, in Boston, opposite the present navy-yard at Charlestown. 
Commodore Samuel Nicholson was then the general superintendent of 
her construction, the present navy-yard at Charlestown not having 
been purchased. September 20, 1797, was announced as the day of 
her launch, and Commodore Nicholson left Hart’s ship-yard, where 
she was on the stocks, with express orders not to hoist any flag over 
her until his return, intending that honor for his own hands. He was 
doomed, however, to disappointment. During his absence Samuel 
Bentley, a shipwright and calker, assisted by a comrade named Harris, 
hoisted the “Stars and Stripes,” which thus for the first time floated 
over this historic ship. Commodore Nicholson on his return expressed 
himself in words more strong than polite on this disobedience of his 
orders. The “Constitution” stuck on the ways, and was not suc- 
cessfully launched until October 21, 1797, the three hundred and 
fifth anniversary of the discovery of the New World by Columbus, 
when Commodore Nicholson broke over her bow a bottle of choice 
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Madeira from the cellar of the Hon. Thomas Russell, and baptized her 
as the good ship “ Constitution.” 

In July and August, 1798, Commodore Nicholson was in command 
of the “ Constitution” on her first sea cruise, with four revenue cutters 
in company, with orders to cruise south of Cape Henry, and in 1798- 
99, in command of her, she was one of the squadron commanded by 
Commodore John Barry in the West Indies, which rendezvoused in 
Prince Rupert’s Bay. 

Commodore Samuel Nicholson was the first commandant of the 
Boston navy-yard. A portrait of him, in the possession of a de- 
scendant in New York, has been recently photographed, and com- 
pletes a collection of the commandants of the Boston navy-yard from 
1800-1885. 

Commodore Samuel Nicholson died on the 29th of December, 1811, 
having been in command of the Charlestown, or Boston, navy-yard since 
its purchase in October, 1800. He was buried from the commandant’s 
house (which was built under his superintendence), January 2, 1812, 
with the usual honors, in the presence of the officers of the army and 
navy stationed or living in the vicinity, the Massachusetts Society of 
the Cincinnati, of which he was a member, the officers and members 
of King Solomon’s Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, and the 
several lodges in Boston in full regalia. At the time of his death he 
was sixty-nine years of age. He was buried under Christ Church, on 
Copp’s Hill, in Boston. 

During his administration the appropriations for the Boston navy- 
yard had been scanty, and only such improvements undertaken as were 
essential. ‘The commandant’s house, a brick store-house, still standing 
at the left of the entrance to the yard, a marine barracks, a hospital, 
since converted into officers’ quarters, at the lower end of the yard, and 
a powder-magazine (long since removed), occupied jointly by the War 
and Navy Departments, and a wharf with a few temporary sheds were 
all the improvements that had been accomplished. The vacancy occa- 
sioned by Commodore Nicholson’s death was not filled until March, 
1812, when Commodore William Bainbridge was appointed his suc- 
cessor. The commandant of a navy-yard who had held that office for 
eleven consecutive years, in these times of triennial change, would be 
looked upon as a curiosity. 

In the list of officers of the navy before the peace establishment 
law of 1801 was passed, Captain John Barry headed the list, and 
Samuel Nicholson was second. On the death of Barry, September 13, 
1803, he became the senior officer of the United States navy, and 
continued to hold that position until his death, in December, 1811. 


Gro. Henry PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 





ONLY A PLANK. 


OnLy a plank upon the rude waves cast, 
Borne o’er the rushing highway of the deep, 
Where vessels in their grandeur, proud and vast, 
Still onward sweep. 


Only this mark upon the broadening seas,— 
But only this, of that which is no more, 
A mighty ship with flag tossed to the breeze, 

Flying before! 


Sun-colored on her prow bright letters shone, 
Giving her, sea-baptized, a wild-wood name 
Fragrant of forest leaf, and piny cone, 
And Indian fame. 


As olden honors to a younger line,— 
As stars worn on a youthful hero’s breast 
They gleam along the flashing fields of brine 
And billowy crest. 


Truly a goodly ship of hardiest oak ! 
Her crew? No braver ever sailed the main, 
Yet off Cape Horn the gale upon her broke 
And rent in twain 


Her heart of oak. Sturdy and stanch and leal, 
She through terrific darkness quivering sank, 
Leaving for story this, her last appeal, 
Only a plank. 


EsMERALDA BOYLE. 


Nortu Piatre, Nesraska, January 1, 1884. 
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CHAPTER XIY. (Continued). 


THEN ensued a chase into the swamp. Shots ringing through the 
silence, cries of pain, and yells of defiance; men falling in the mire, 
stumbling with curses to their feet, only to drop again and be trodden 

, on by comrades or pursuers. Darkness deep as night, vines netted 
across the path, every ether step a pitfall. It was a strange and terri- 
ble spot for men to wage a desperate fight, where the very earth be- 
neath their feet conspired against them, and the darkness made a 
friend’s face seem a foe’s. But the darkness meant escape, life, free- 
dom,—everything to Dane, now that all better fortune had failed him. 
Let the rest look to themselves, he had no further use for them, and 
his sole hope lay in the swamp itself, where he would conceal himself, 
and trust to luck for getting away when the search should be over and 
the place a solitude. 

Behind a fallen cypress, writhing his body along the ground into a 
tangle of oozing moss and vines, whose sharp, spiked twigs plucked at 
his hair and tore his face, so he crept like a snake into its hole, and 
waited, panting and wild-eyed, in the darkness, while through each 
moment that passed his fierce anxiety abated. It could not be much 
longer, and they would all be gone far enough away to insure his 
safety. 

Rawles, the guide, who early in the affray had contrived to disap- 
pear, was doubtless somewhere in hiding, and would wait to pick him 
up. In all probability the majority of his late companions would have 
taken advantage of the lurking-places so familiar to them; and, the 
pursuit safely over, would assemble at the rendezvous with which 
Rawles had acquainted him. He cursed himself and his ill luck now 
for having engaged in this fruitless enterprise, which originally had 
promised so well. Had he only been wise enough to keep out of it 
his present course would be smooth enough. It had been his fixed in- 
tention to desert, as he had hinted to Francisca Suarez, but until his 
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meeting that morning with his old acquaintance (Rawles) he had formed 
no defined or decisive plan of action. Then the guide had bargained 
for his assistance in the scheme of rescue, promising him a third of the 
sum he should receive from certain parties interested in the doomed 
distillery, though not actively connected therewith. Rawles had ex- 
tricated himself from a very tight place by turning informer, had also 
secured a good portion of the governmental bribe, and the remainder, 
which he must miss, had not been nearly equal to the bonus of the 
opposing faction. He had bargained between the two, greatly to his 
own advantage, and this advantage, in lieu of services received, he 
offered to share with Dane. The plan had held numerous induce- 
ments for the soldier, not the least of which was an opportunity of in- 
juring Lieutenant Sidney. It had seemed easy of accomplishment, 
and he had readily promised his connivance. He was to disappear, 
find his way through Rawles’ directions and a rough chart which had 
been given him, to a certain appointed rendezvous in the swamp, where 
a band of Rawles’ boon companions had agreed to meet. There he 
was to give the alarm, and, on account of his superior military train- 
ing, assume command of the attack. ' 

But, unluckily for the success of the plan, the surprise party had 
not been able to arrive in time, as intended, to prevent the total de- 
struction of the distillery, and ultimately the entire scheme had failed. 

While Dane lay crouched in his lair among the vines the pursuing 
party had passed on, but Sidney, at least, had neither forgotten the 
deserter nor turned from the intention of recapturing him. He wisely 
calculated that he would be apt to seek some hiding-place near at hand, 
and, such a place once found, it would not be lightly abandoned. 

There had been a sharp skirmish with the rescuers that was over 
in fewer minutes than seemed possible, and at the end Sidney found 
himself master of all he surveyed, which, unfortunately, was not as 
much as he could have desired. He had lost two of his prisoners, 
three of his men were wounded, every one was weary and disap- 
pointed, and so far Dane had managed to elude them. 

On the other hand, however, his original errand had been accom- 
plished, so far as utterly destroying the distillery and making the site 
no more desirable was concerned ; the wounds of his men were but 
slight ; and, although he had lost two, he had secured three new pris- 
oners, besides one of those first taken. After all, as the collector said, 
it had been a pretty good day’s work, and one with which they had 
reason to be satisfied. But Sidney had not by any means given up the 
idea of retaking the deserter. In his mind he had marked the spot 
where he had last seen Dane, and when the principal business in hand 
was over he appointed two men, each to start from that spot and thor- 
oughly to scour the swamp in a certain direction. A third direction 
he selected for himself. 
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The darkness deepened, and a rank and sickly odor was given forth 
by the marsh. Sidney was very weary, and a superficial flesh-wound 
in his left arm, which he had scarcely noticed at first, began to throb 
and burn feverishly. He felt giddy and almost ill,—dissatisfied with 
himself, with circumstances, with everybody and everything. It was 
a mood that seldom seized him, being one, as a rule, thoroughly foreign 
to his disposition. The reason of this depression he could hardly have 
explained to himself, and yet that there was a reason lurking at the 
depth of it all he half impatiently understood. The very object of his 
errand, as he spied about through the dreary solitudes of the marsh, 
was obnoxious to him, and he had half resolved to disobey the impulse 
which had brought him where he was and return to his command, 
leaving the search to the two men he had appointed, when on a sudden 
there came a faint, wellnigh unperceptible stirring in the vines before 
him. It might have been a crawling snake, or the movement of some 
small denizen of the swamp; and so perhaps Sidney would have fan- 
cied it, had he not, glancing down at the same moment, seen an artillery 
forage-cap among the grass. The cross cannons alone showed with 
distinctness out of the shadows. Then the flush of exultation which 
swept over him, with the hope that by very chance he had come upon the 
‘ object of his quest, taught him in a flash to what his vague unrest and 
disappointment had been largely due. ‘The traitor,—the coward and 
deserter! Could it be true that his hands were almost upon him; that 
at last he had him in his power? With angry haste he began tearing 
away the thick vines about the spot where the movement had attracted 
his attention. Again there came a stirring, as though of some sluggish 
length dragging itself away. It was more like a reptile than a human 
being, but that something was hidden there was certain now. It might 
not be Dane; in great probability it was not, for after all the presence 
of the forage-cap told little or nothing; only, if it should be, what a 
triumphant ending to this eventful day! At that instant, while his 
fingers were still clutched among the resisting vines, and his body 
striving to press itself forward, a memory of the anonymous letter re- 
lating so fiendishly to this man of whom he was in eager search flashed 
like a blinding light through his brain, increasing tenfold the mad de- 
sire he had to feel the traitor in the power of his hands. That was his 
last thought for a space,—what followed was merely a succession of 
intense sensations. 

Something with a sudden spring, as though in desperation at being 
thus driven to bay, hurled itself upon him out of the tangled heaps of 
vines. It was Dane, Sidney divined rather than saw; Dane, with the 
brute in him asserting passionate supremacy over the man in the mo- 
ment of his coward rage and peril. A brute with wild eyes that glit- 
tered in the darkness, grinding teeth, and strong, clutching fingers that 
caught at Sidney’s throat, struggling at first to thrust him off and pass 
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him, and then, despairing of that, grappling in a fierce life and death 
fight for mastery. They strove together breast to breast, no longer 
officer and soldier, but man against man, their hot breath coming and 
going in each other’s faces, their fingers at each other’s throats. They 
made no sound, save as their feet pressed upon the crackling vines, or 
as their breathing whistled sharply between their close-set teeth. It 
was for life and liberty with Dane now, and all his coward blood had 
turned to fire. There never had been a time when he had not, as by 
the instinct of his lower nature, hated Sidney with a jealous hatred, 
and now he hated him murderously, as a man does the sole barrier that 
stands relentlessly between him and his freedom. Sidney felt with one 
hand for his pistol, while the other clutched at his opponent’s collar. 
Tn an instant Dane had pinioned him with both arms about his back 
and chest, and together they fell heavily, with a stunning “thud,” to 
the ground, Dane uppermost at first; and then, by a violent wrench 
and struggle, it was Sidney who pressed his enemy down—deeper and 
deeper—into the yielding mire. Thus, holding Dane powerless by a 
grip upon his throat, with the other hand he found his pistol, and 
cocked it before the other’s starting eyes. ‘“ Don’t you move an inch, 
or I shall surely kill you,” he breathed, hoarsely. 

The face of Dane shone ghastly white and distorted through the 
gathering darkness. “Don’t! don’t shoot!” he gurgled, under the 
pressure of Sidney’s tightening hand. “ Don’t shoot, for God’s—for— 
Bonny Duane’s sake !” 

“You damned villain!” Sidney burst forth, almost loosing his 
hold in the fierce start and twinge of each nerve at the hateful, unex- 
pected words. “ You damned villain, if you dare speak that name 
again I’ll kill you like a dog, and leave your corpse to rot here!” 

As he spoke, driven out of himself with passion, he pressed the 
traitorous throat until the pallid face became dark and agonized, and 
then raising his voice, harsh still from the late compression of his own 
windpipe, he shouted the names of the two men he had sent out as 
searchers,—“ Murphy !” and “ Payne!” once, twice,—and the sound of 
rapid footsteps was audibly approaching. 

* * * * * * * * * 

The deputy collector pulled out his watch and consulted it intently. 
“Do you realize that already we can say our victory was made yester- 
day ?” he asked of Sidney, gayly. “To-morrow has come. It is after 
one o’clock.” 

They were on the train, moving at snail’s-pace through the dark 
stretch of pine woods, on the way back to Pensacola. The tedious 
marches, which on the return had seemed discouragingly interminable, 
had somehow been gotten over with. Weary, travel-stained, but yet 
triumphant, the men sat about in the dimly-lighted, kerosene-fragrant 
car, which, in spite of the constant rough jarring and jolting, was like 
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a haven of most grateful rest to them. Some dozed, others discussed 
in a low tone the events and business of the day, while still others, in 
grim silence, formed a guard about the sullen prisoners. Arrived at 
last in Pensacola, the latter, with the exception of Dane, were delivered 
over to the civil authorities, whose “ mercies,” presumably, were fully 
as “tender” as the unrepentant and unsuccessful reprobates deserved. 

Then, with the pleasing consciousness of duty well fulfilled, the 
soldiers prepared to accomplish the last stage of their journey towards 
Barrancas on the steam-launch which, for some time, had been await- 
ing them. The breeze from the ocean swept a cool, fluttering touch 
over Sidney’s hot forehead as he stood or the small deck, his face lifted 
skyward. As he stood so, under the paling stars, with the mysterious 
light that emanates from the ocean shining and heaving beneath his 
eyes, the swamp, the fight at the distillery, and, above all, that mad 
struggle with the deserter, seemed all a feverish dream, bred by the 
poison of the marsh, and now swept far away by the invigorating rush 
of the salt wind. 

He thought of the girl he loved, who slept, perhaps, while each rise 
and fall of the waves brought him so much nearer to her. His brows 
contracted a little, and. his fingers clinched themselves involuntarily as 
the words Dane had dared to put beside her sacred name repeated 
themselves provokingly within his brain ; but, by a concentrated effort, 
he drove away the hateful recollection. The night was too fair, and 
the mood it had brought to him was too happy and peaceful a one to 
be thus poisonously blighted. He would think only of Bonny, since a 
vision of so much purity and beauty was alone fit to be harbored under 
such stars as shone above. And he might think, too, without sacrilege, 
of the kind words she had given him as they had parted. Some time 
he should make her say still kinder ones. He felt, for the moment, 
blissfully confident of that, though often lately he had known discour- 
agement. 

There was something in the influence of the night—the fairness 
and largeness of the world, which seemed all starlight and dark, heav- 
ing water, with such infinite serenity of space to hold one’s possible 
happiness in—that affected him unusually, perhaps from the very con- 
trast it presented to the sordid struggles of the day. The light of a 
new morning had begun to quiver in a pale line of shining steel, which, 
as yet, but feebly undermined the purple darkness in the east, as the 
steam-launch made her landing at Barrancas. Then some time was 
occupied in disposing of the men and seeing to the proper confinement 
of the deserter. The steely line had broadened and gained a suffusion 
of coloring, when at length Sidney turned in the direction of his quar- 
ters. The breath of the coming day was sweet and fresh as it blew 
towards the land from over the sea, and, tired as Sidney was, he lin- 
gered, unwilling to shut himself away from the outer morning into the 
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close, unbanished night of the house. The whole air was asleep with 
the ineffable stillness of early dawn. Sometimes a bird twittered from 
an unseen nest a few fitful, dreamily tender notes, but serving to 
heighten the effect of the pure silence. The rosy gray in the sky stole 
slowly higher, and the horizon turned to gold. Soft pink and silver 
lights shimmered upon the water, as the round, ruddy edge of the sun 
appeared, and then streamed in a pathway of glory down across the 
bay. The sky became a kaleidoscope of changing colors, with floating 
rose-leaf and canary-feather clouds, and all the upper heaven, that 
had before been gray, was palest silver blue. A mocking-bird sud- 
denly sang out in the cheery surprise of its awakening, and was an- 
swered on every side. 

Somebody came to a window that Sidney had been watching more 
intently than the sunrise, and, pushing away one curtain, peeped fur- 
tively about. ‘“ Up rose the sun, and up rose Emelie !’”’ Sidney fatuously 
quoted to himself, as, with a satisfied feeling at his heart, at length he 
went in-doors. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WHEN Bonny had found time to analyze Francisca Suarez’s words 
regarding Dane’s intentions, and had suspected rather than gleaned the 
meaning of the words themselves, she had experienced an uncontroll- 
able and fairly buoyant sense of relief. She could not with her small 
knowledge of military matters comprehend the ignominy attendant on 
desertion, and her sole sensation was delight at the man’s departure. 
It was a selfish delight, perhaps, since for the moment she had no 
thought of Francisca. He would be gone; she would be free from the 
burden and fear of his constant presence; that was all there was room 
for in her mind at the first. Then with a pang returning to Francisca 
‘ and her troubles, remembering the possibility that the poor girl might 
be mad enough to follow her lover, she yet reassured herself with the 
thought that haviag kept her promise and read the letter she had car- 
ried home, even the foolish, lovesick little Spaniard would be too wise 
for such a course. She was naturally pure-minded, Bonny told herself, 
and that very innate purity would help to keep her strong, once she 
even believed in the possible truth of what that day she had listened 
to. At all events the girl could not go until she was sent for and knew 
her destination, and in the mean time she should see her, confronting 
her with new proofs which in her first excitement she had neglected to 
bring forward. 

Having settled so much to her mental satisfaction, she allowed her 
thoughts to return again to herself. Dane’s absence was like the lift- 
ing bf a dense black cloud, and she continued to feel it so, though she 
assured herself r her relation was in every way unreasonable, the 
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circumstances linking her to him being in nowise altered. However, 
a momentary intense pain being relieved the sufferer does not always 
immediately remember that the root of the disease remains unchanged. 
Although she informed herself a hundred times that her present free- 
dom meant no permanent release from the burden she was called upon 
to bear, still she perceptibly brightened and found herself looking at 
affairs from a different point of view. 

Was there no hope that after all, at a far-off time in the future, 
Sidney and she might be to each other something more than the friends 
whose friendship’s foundation was a castle in the air? Might not Sid- 
ney hear the truth and be given the right to choose how it should be 
between them? She had grown to care for him as in all her twenty- 
one years she had never cared for any man. Often she had been told 
that she was cold of heart where lovers were concerned, and she had 
grown to believe that it must be true. But now she had suddenly 
learned otherwise. This love was a revelation to her, a revelation of 
her own nature and of another’s. It gave her a strange, keen happi- 
ness at some moments, and again a pain still more keen, so keen as to 
be almost unbearable; and through all her life till now she had been 
unused to pain or grief of any sharp or personal kind. She craved 
and felt a need for the love that Sidney offered her. She could scarcely 
endure the thought that sooner or later he might forget her, when she 
had of her own will removed herself from his life, and yet forgetful- 
ness was the best boon that fate could bestow upon him if it denied him 
the happiness he asked. All of this ground she would go over and 
over within her mind, generally in the end arriving at the same con- 
clusion. Out of her very love for him she must be resolute in refusing 
him hope. Was not his pride and pleasure in the army life he had 
chosen? and had not Mrs. Revere distinctly told her that a connection 
such as hers would be toa man in the military profession a disgrace 
too deep and desperate for words to express? Mrs. Revere had surely 
spoken out of the fullness of her heart, and of what she had learned 
in the years of her married life. There could be no more reliable 
authority, and as Mrs. Revere spoke so would Sidney feel, so would 
every honorable army officer feel. Could she, Bonny Duane, who had 
always believed—if half unconsciously—that when she should bestow 
her love she would be rendering up a treasure inestimable, for which 
a man must be one above the general order of his kind, if he would 
count himself worthy; could she give herself to one who would be 
eternally disgraced in the eyes of his world by the acceptance of the 
gift? No,—a thousand times no! Her pride had fallen in the dust ; 
she saw herself as she had been,—vain of her birth, her social standing, 
and of the honorable name she had fancied herself fitted to bear; she 
saw herself down off her pedestal gazing up at Sidney wistfully from 
afar, and yet she was too proud to take the love he offered at the price 
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she would have to pay,—the price of remorse and a galling misery of 
humiliation. The man who became her husband must bend before 
her, or receive her from his own level, not stoop to raise her to his; 
and now, since she had learned that this could never be, she would live 
single till the day of her death. But she would always feel the richer 
for this love that had been given her, she told herself, and, though she 
would crush it if she could, its fragrance would still be sweet to her as 
the perfume of a rose inhaled over the barrier of a prison wall. 

The day after her conversation with Francisca, she had felt so con- 
fident that the girl would seek her again, she had taken no measures to 
bring about another meeting. But evening had come and gone, and 
still Francisca made no sign. That night Bonny’s sleep was troubled, 
and in her dreams she saw the two who occupied so many of her wak- 
ing thoughts,—Sidney and the little Spanish girl. Always in the 
vision some evil shadow came and pushed between herself and Sidney, 
and made a great darkness where they stood. Or else she would be 
falling from a terrible height, praying Sidney to save her, in vain, 
while he looked down on her from above unmoved, and Francisca 
knelt beside him, crying wildly, as she had seen her last. Then, when 
she started awake, trembling, and cold with a chilly dew of perspira- 
tion, the dream oppression would not be exorcised, but made the dark- 
ness of the night seem a thing tangible and to be feared. The hours 
were long in passing, and at sunrise, with a sigh of thankfulness be- 
cause the day had come, she left her bed and went to the window, 
drawing in deep, grateful breaths of the sweet, bland morning air. 

She had expected nothing less in the world than to behold Sidney 
(who she had not supposed could return so early), but there he actually 
was, alive, in the flesh, and he was looking towards her window with 
eyes that defied any dream-shadows to come between. Bonny hastily 
drew her curtains on the welcome, though unexpected, sight, and re- 
turned (shy and ashamed, as if she had gone to the window with the 
set purpose of gazing at him) to her lately-deserted bed. But, although 
she presently fell asleep once more, she was not again visited by evil 
dreams. The influence of the sunrise, and of Sidney’s living, longing 
eyes, had driven them away. 

At breakfast time she appeared, looking very fresh and charming, 
“better than she had for ever so long,” asseverated Mrs. Revere. 

There is certainly no hour in the day at which a young woman 
blessed with a fine complexion shows to such advantage as in the early 
morning ; and on this particular occasion Bonny was a picture, with 
her brown eyes, whose whites were clear almost to blueness, brighter 
than they had recently seemed; her skin fair and rosy as a sea-shell ; 
her ruddy, yellow hair curling in soft rings from the water that had 
lately touched it; and her lips smiling in response to the greeting she 
received. How could the blighting breath of scandal so much as 
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approach that radiant creature? was Mrs. Revere’s involuntary thought 
as Bonny entered the room, although she clothed it mentally in a way 
that was somewhat more commonplace. 

“ Have any tidings arrived of the distillery expedition?” the girl 
asked, as she took her seat at the table. 

“Qh, yes,” Mrs. Revere returned. “Jack has already been over 
to see the captain, who ate a hasty breakfast, and then they went out 
together. The expedition came back a little before sunrise, having 
been decidedly successful, I believe, though I fancied from Jack’s 
manner that one or two things had happened to vex him.” 

“To vex him? Were they not, then, as successful as he suspected, 
or—or was anybody hurt?” 

“Oh, their success was all right; trust Jack Sidney for that. But 
they had a fight, quite a serious one too.” 

“A fight?” paling and flushing alternately. 

“Yes, a surprise, from an ambush, or something horrid. I scarcely 
understood, Jack would tell me so little ; but it all came about through 
one of the mei, who first deserted, and then brought down a crowd of 
ruffians on Jack and the rest just as they thought everything was well 
accomplished.” As she concluded her rather abridged explanation, 
Mrs. Revere started slightly, with a little catch in her voice, as from 
the sudden recollection of some circumstance forgotten. ‘ When I say 
one of the men, I mean a soldier, of course,” she added, hastily ; “and 
the very worst of the lot.” She began to stir her coffee in an absorbed, 
nervous manner, glancing up once quickly, and as quickly looking 
down. “It was that bad fellow who has been talked about in connec- 
tion with Francisca Suarez. You know what one that is, I suppose?” 

Bonny did not answer at first. She sat leaning back in her chair, 
with her color coming and going noticeably. Mrs. Revere went on 
stirring her coffee. Presently Bonny spoke. “So it was poor Fran- 
cisca’s lover who betrayed them? What could have been his motive, 
I wonder? But nobody was hurt?” 

“Jack was not; at least if he was he did not speak of it, so there 
could have been nothing serious. Two or three of the men were 
slightly wounded, I believe, and have been sent to the hospital for 
‘ repairs.’ ” 

“ And—and then you said Francisca’s lover had deserted? If he 
was so bad a man, I should not think they would make much effort to 
get him back again, should you?” 

“Oh, he has been recaptured already. The worse the man the more 
anxious would they be to have him punished and imprisoned ; and this 
one deserves the very severest punishment he could receive. The 
wretched traitor! Just think, Bonny, it is not his fault that Jack and 
all his command are not murdered. Oh, if only it were in time of 
war, and he could be made to lose his life for his crime!” 
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As if she had been struck upon the face, a tide of crimson surged to 
Bonny’s cheeks, and remaining, burned there with a vivid, steady flame. 
She stared at Mrs. Revere almost wildly. ‘Tell me,” she said, whis- 
pering, “they—they can’t kill him, can they? What will be the end 
of it; what will be done to him?” 

* T don’t know,” Mrs. Revere replied, eyeing Bonny coldly. 
“Something dreadful, I hope. Surely nothing could be too bad for 
him. I wish he ond be hung.” 

“Oh, no, no! not that!” cried the girl, starting from her chair, 
and, as she did so, overturning her untasted glass of milk. This acci- 
dent created a merciful diversion, and by the time the contents of the 
broken goblet had been wiped off her dress, and the waitress had been 
summoned to sweep up the bits of thin glass from the carpet, she was 
sufficiently mistress of herself to be able to control her voice and coun- 
tenance. But the fair and blooming face she had brought into the 
breakfast-room was replaced by one of pallor, perplexity, and gloom. 
It was a peculiarity of Bonny’s, when weary or distressed, that dark, 
bluish markings, distinct as if drawn with a pencil, came out beneath 
her eyes. This appearance was very noticeable now. 

“ Had you quite finished your breakfast?” Mrs. Revere questioned, 
in a chilly manner, when waitress and dustpan had left the room. 

“Qh, yes, thanks,” Bonny answered, absently, although she had in 
reality tasted nothing but a morsel of bread. She showed no intention, 
however, of following her hostess to the parlor, but walked to a window 
and stood quite still, looking out. Mrs. Revere paused at the door-way, 
her hand on the portiére, but presently joined Bonny and looked out 
also. “You do not seem particularly elated by the tidings of Sidney’s 
success, my dear,” she said, by and by, “and I don’t think he would 
have any reason to feel flattered by your manner.” 

“Oh, how can I be pleased with that or anything?” Bonny broke 
out, with a surface impatience that was but the visible token of a deeper 
emotion. “ How can I, when in the same breath with that you talk of 
murder, and hanging, and all kinds of horrible things? It is like the 
dreams [ had in the night, all come true with the morning. It makes 
me fairly ill!” 

AuicE Kine HAmILton. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SCHOOL IS BROKEN UP. 


THE leave-takings, as singly and in groups the members of the class 
from the seceding States took their departure, left but a slight impres- 
sion upon the general surface, for the time was so fully occupied that 
there were but few moments to spare for outside themes. As the weeks 
passed on, however, there came to be a feeling of regret at the causes 
which had taken away so many, and a fixed determination on the part 
of those from the North to stand firmly by the government, and they 
were drawn more closely together by the accounts they heard of what 
was doing in and about Annapolis. There was a large secession element 
in the old town, and the governor himself was by no means without his 
leanings in that direction. ‘There was a good deal of warlike talk and 
some preparation in the way of drilling on the part of the militia. A 
cavalry company on the opposite side of the Severn would occasionally 
make its appearance, and remind the youngsters that there was some 
foundation for all the talk that had come to their ears. As the begin- 
ning of the conflict drew near, there was more and more stirring of the 
tranquil surface of scholastic life, and a gradual appreciation of the 
condition of affairs. At length came the taking of Sumter, the news of 
which here, as all over the land, aroused the war-spirit of both parties: 
the secessionists were greatly elated, and threats of the seizure of the 
Academy, with the good old “Constitution,” were freely uttered. But 
measures were taken within the walls to frustrate any attempts that 
might be made. The only force to be depended upon was such as the 
midshipmen afforded, but this was by no means a despicable one ; for all 
had been trained in the use of arms, and a boy who knows how to shoot 
is quite as dangerous as a man, under certain circumstances. The gates 
were carefully closed day and night, and a guard patroled the grounds 
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from sunset to sunrise, keeping watch lest any suspicious parties should 
approach the sea-wall. This guard was placed in charge of one of the 
lieutenants attached to the Academy, and occasionally the command 
fell to the lot of one of them who was contemplating the resignation 
of his commission, even if he had not already sent it to Washington ; 
this fact, however, made no difference to him; so long as he held 
his commission he did his duty loyally and completely, and it was 
undoubtedly with much regret that he felt called upon to “ follow his 
State.” On board the “Constitution” like precautions were taken; 
a gun’s crew was detailed to keep guard, sentinels being posted on the 
forecastle and poop; two of the guns were taken from the quarter-deck 
and placed in the recitation-rooms under the poop, pointing through 
the stern ports in such a way as to command the channel. One day 
came the news of the Baltimore riots and the slaughter of the Massa- 
chusetts troops on their way to Washington ; and with this great cause 
for elation, threats of an attempt upon the Academy became more and 
more undisguised. 

During the week preceding this exciting Saturday, the recitations 
and drills had gone on as quietly as if wars and rumors of wars had 
been entirely unthought of, but there was now to be an end of all this. 
War, if it had not actually come, yet made its presence so felt that 
there was no longer opportunity for study. On this Saturday evening, 
then, the anticipated attack might be looked for; the officials had un- 
doubted reason to believe that, flushed with their victory, the mob of 
Baltimore would soon appear and claim the government property as 
their own; the guards were doubled, and every precaution taken 
against surprise. Jack, as adjutant, had general charge of the prepa- 
rations, and it was with a heavy heart that he sat down at his desk 
that evening to write that letter which might possibly be the last he 
should ever pen. He had kept his family apprised of the situation of 
affairs, and his father had exhorted him to do his best, while his 
mother’s prayers for his preservation were mingled with like stirring 
words; she had given him to his country, and he had taken an oath 
to support the constitution and the laws, from which he must never 
take a backward step. Imbued with these sentiments, yet feeling sad 
that events had so occurred as to force affairs into their present channel, 
Jack wrote his letter, placing it in his desk, where he knew it would be 
found the following morning, either by himself or by some of his 
comrades who would be making a package of his goods and chattels 
to send home to his parents. Before turning in for the night, Jack 
saw that the guards were posted and so reported to the officer in 
charge. It was Ben’s crew that had the first two hours, from ten 
until twelve; eyes and ears were open, and as the bell struck the 
half-hours, the cry of the sentinels on shore could be plainly heard, 
assuring those on board that they too were keeping guard. There was 
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no moon, and the night was somewhat cloudy, so that objects could not 
be readily seen; but the keen eyes of the forecastle lookout discovered 
about midnight a large sloop approaching the ship. “Sail ho!” 
he cried, and in a moment all was excitement on the deck ; the main 
body of the crew had been sitting or walking about, their muskets 
close at hand. The guns were all cast loose ready for firing, having 
been loaded the preceding evening, and all that was necessary was to 
call the midshipmen to their quarters. After a moment had passed, 
Captain George, seeing the sloop continuing to approach, gave the order 
to rouse those below. Tom Hunter’s pipe blew its loudest blast, and 
there followed in stentorian tones the call, “All hands save ship!” 
Nearly every one had turned in “like a trooper’s horse, all standing,” 
and before the drum had ceased the beating to quarters, which followed 
Tom’s pipe, every gun was manned, and, with lock-strings in hand, the 
gun captains only waited for orders to fire. As the sloop came nearer 
the ship, Captain Georgehailed her with “Sloop ahoy!” in his most 
commanding voice. A sleepy voice, apparently as of one startled from 
cogitation, answered, “Hello!” in unmistakably negro tones; and 
alarmed at the unwonted hailing, the sloop’s helm was put up and her 
direction changed, as she went on her legitimate errand, which was one 
far enough from an attempt upon the wooden walls of “ Old Ironsides.” 
As these events rapidly transpired, the somewhat bewildered midship- 
men breathed more freely, and were glad indeed when in a few minutes 
the order was given to go below and turn in again. 

But this tranquillity was not to last long; from the picket-boat in 
the outer harbor ascended a rocket, and sounds as of an approaching 
steamer were heard, as again all hands were called; the guns in the 
stern ports were promptly manned, and every preparation made for a 
warm reception to any attacking party. Presently the sounds ceased, 
the noise of an anchor let go was heard, and then all was still; no 
sounds of lowering of boats or anything looking like further move- 
ment reached the ears of the watchers, and after half an hour or so, 
once more they were permitted to seek their hammocks. 

As the dawn approached eager eyes peered through the gradually 
diminishing darkness to discern the whereabouts and the character of 
the steamer that had caused so much alarm. Presently she was dis- 
covered about a mile distant, and as the light grew stronger she was 
seen to be filled with troops; then her name was distinguished, “ Mary- 
land” being painted upon her paddle-boxes. As this vessel was known 
to be the one used in the transfer of the railroad-trains across the 
Susquehanna at Havre de Grace, much curiosity was excited as to the 
place whence the soldiers came. Were they Baltimore militia, or 
what? As the sun rose on that beautiful April morning all doubt 
was at end; the stars and stripes were raised at her flag-staff, and there 
could be heard the shrill music of the fifes, mingled with the roll of 
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the drums, as they gave forth their salutation to their country’s banner. 
Meantime a boat had been sent, in charge of one of the officers, to 
learn the purposes of the troops on board the steamer; she reached 
the ‘‘ Maryland” just as the ensign was run up, and found that the 
vessel had on board General Butler with the Massachusetts troops 
under his command. By this officer the general sent back word that he 
would land his men during the forenoon, and by nine o’clock the 
“ Maryland” was fast alongside the “Constitution.” Great was the 
excitement in the city, and very soon after the steamer had arrived the 
governor came on board the “Constitution,” accompanied by the 
superintendent and another elderly naval officer, who lived in town. 
The governor endeavored to persuade General Butler not to land bis 
men, but the latter was firm in his resolution; and when the governor 
finally protested against Massachusetts troops placing their feet on the 
soil of Maryland, the reply was, in substance, “I am going to land 
United States troops on United States soil, and shall proceed to Wash- 
ington as soon as possible.” Preparations were now made for hoisting 
out the “ Constitution’s” guns, in order to lighten her sufficiently to 
get her over the bar; this work was done by the men on board the 
two vessels, volunteers being called for among the soldiers with excel- 
lent results. The greater part of the fourth class were sent on shore, 
Jack and Ben with about a dozen others being selected to remain and 
assist in the work to be done. After the guns had been taken on board 
the “Maryland,” much time was occupied in slipping the various 
cables by which the ship was moored, and then a still greater period 
passed in heaving up the anchors: so the day wore on. As the 
services of the soldiers were necessary on board the ship, and as also 
there were no accommodations ready for them on shore, they were not 
landed this day. Finally, late in the afternoon all was reported ready, 
and the captain of the steamer was directed to go ahead ; his affiliations, 
as also those of most of his crew, were with the secessionists, and it was 
a very unwilling aid that he lent to those who had seized his boat. 
However, a little display of force caused a disappearance of any out- 
ward signs of disaffection, and the order was given to move the 
engines. Slowly the ponderous wheels revolved, and gradually the 
ship moved out of the bed she had made for herself in the mud. As 
she gradually left the bridge a crowd of lookers-on watched her with 
great interest; slower and slower moved the engines until finally they 
came almost to a stand-still; “the steam had run down,” it was said. 
It was probably the first time that steam had ever been raised by the 
aid of revolvers, but these little hints to quick movements and hard 
work soon convinced the firemen that the steam could be run up again, 
as it was not long after, and the old ship was again in motion, followed 
by cheers and great waving of handkerchiefs from the crowd, which 
Jack and Ben, who were on the poop, assisted in answering most ener- 
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getically. About three miles from her starting-place the ship began 
to stir up the mud.on the bottom, and finally grounded ; as the tide 
was falling there was nothing to be done but to wait for it to rise, and 
an anchor was let go to keep the ship in place when she should again 
be afloat. 

By this time it was sunset, and the pangs of hunger began to be 
felt. In the hurry and bustle of the day the question of food had been 
overlooked, all the usual mechanism for the preparation of the mid- 
shipmen’s meals having come to a stand-still. The men on board both 
vessels were also in the same predicament; but it did not take long to get 
from the “ Constitution’s” hold a sufficient supply of pork and hard 
bread, and to set the galley in operation for the cooking of the former. 
Jack and his comrades were, however, too nearly famished to await such 
a slow process, and they accordingly proceeded to make a delicious meal 
from the hard bread, covering it with a thin slice of the raw pork. To 
this day Jack’s firm opinion is that nothing, before or since, ever tasted 
so good to him. Water was supplied the soldiers from the tanks in 
the ship’s hold, and after what seemed an incredible length of time, the 
pork was pronounced ready for eating. Supper over, hammocks were 
given to those fortunate enough to possess them, while the soldiers 
(two companies of whom had been detailed for duty on board ship) 
lay about the gun-deck as best they could. The study-room bulk- 
heads had all been removed, and the paraphernalia of school had dis- 
appeared, stowed on the berth-deck, while hawsers and muddy chains 
were scattered over the gun-deck in seemingly inextricable confusion. 
It was somewhat of a trial to Jack to be obliged to stand watch from 
eight o’clock until midnight after all the fatigues of the day; but as 
he paced up and down the poop-deck, with his cutlass by his side, he 
felt that he was doing his duty, and that his father would be glad to 
know that he had been one of those chosen to assist in rescuing the 
good old ship. It was hard work for him to keep his eyes open, but 
he managed to do so after having in his half-sleepy state stumbled over 
some ropes and nearly precipitated himself over the side into the 
water. Just as he recovered from his astonishment and found himself 
more wide awake than ever, he fancied that he discovered a small 
steamer approaching. He reported this to the lieutenant in charge, and 
soon all hands were turned out, the anchor was lifted again, and the 
steamer started ahead, only to stop, however, as the ship again 
grounded. ‘The cause of all this alarm disappeared in the direction of 
the city, and all was quiet again. It was long after midnight when 
Jack found himself in his hammock, tired enough with his first ex- 
perience of the glories of war, for by this time it was well understood 
that war was to ensue. As soon as the tide made in the morning, the 
“ Maryland,” after one more effort, succeeded in getting her consort 
into the outer roads, where the anchor was finally dropped, with feel- 
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ings of the most devout thankfulness that the toil and trouble were 
over, for the present at least. The captain of the steamer was then 
directed to take his vessel up the river to the “Constitution’s” old 
place, but on his way, either by accident or design, he ran her aground, 
and there she Jay all through that hot April day without a sufficient 
supply of either food or water for the men. When this state of affairs 
was known, assistance was sent to her and the suffering relieved. Jack 
having charge of the boat which took the pork, was received with 
much rejoicing, and had an opportunity for conversation with some of 
the officers, from whom he learned the details of the trip from New 
York, with the confiscation of the steamer as a transport. The day 
passed slowly enough, for with the exception of this little episode there 
was nothing to break the monotony ; the only work done was in the 
way of clearing the gun-deck and getting the old craft into something 
like that condition known as ship-shape. It was tedious work keeping 
watch, and Jack was glad enough to be able to turn in at an early 
hour, as he was detailed for the watch from midnight until four o’clock. 

It was with difficulty that he roused himself when he was called, 
for it did not seem to him that he had been asleep half an hour, and he 
came on deck rubbing his eyes to put himself in a reasonable condition 
of wakefulness. After he had been walking up and down, like a wild 
beast in a cage he thought, for some time, and having stumbled two 
or three times, he was suddenly made thoroughly awake by the cry of 
the forecastle lookout, who sang out in his loudest voice, ‘Sail ho!” 
Every one was on the qui vive in an instant ; Jack was sent by the officer 
of the deck to report to the captain, and by the time the latter was on 
deck five steamers were discerned not far distant. Then one after 
another five rockets shot into the air, describing their long and graceful 
fiery curves, then with a dull explosion throwing out a mass of stars, 
' which slowly burned as they fell. Of course it was not known to the 
subordinates that this fleet was expected, but such was the case, and these 
rockets were fired to inform the superintendent and General Butler of 
the number of vessels that had arrived. No sooner were the new- 
comers at anchor than Captain George ordered the gig to be made 
ready, and in a few minutes this boat, manned by six midshipmen, 
Jack acting as coxswain, left the ship. It was a good deal of a task for 
these boys to pull through the fleet as they did, stopping alongside each 
vessel while the captain went on board to consult with and give instruc- 
tions to the officers in command. It was just daybreak when the tired 
fellows reached their own ship, up whose side they mounted with greater 
satisfaction than ever before, and in five minutes they were all sound 
asleep in their hammocks, and could hardly believe it seven o’clock 
when they were called. They found that the steamers had all gone 
into the harbor, and that one of them was then engaged in hauling the 
‘“‘ Maryland” into deep water. The day passed slowly enough, even 
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with less rapidity than did the preceding one, but fortunately it afforded 
ample opportunity to the tired youngsters to make up for their lost 
sleep. On the following morning the captain went on shore in the gig 
with the same crew as before, and Jack had a chance to see his class- 
mates, and also to go out into the city and say a few farewells, in which 
our old friend Dante was not omitted. While exchanging experiences 
with some of his friends, Jack learned what an effect the fire-rockets 
had ; one of the fourth class happened to be posted on the sea wall 
when he caught sight of the first one as it flew high in air. Without 
a moment’s consideration he fired his musket; this shot was followed 
by another from some half-dazed senfinel close at hand, and this by 
still another; the officer in charge at this immediately ordered the 
drummer to beat to quarters, and in five minutes the whole Academy 
was alive, the battalion in line, and everything in readiness to receive 
the enemy. After all these preparations an investigation developed 
the real state of affairs, and the fourth classman was ascertained to be 
the cause of the uproar. In his excitement he did not know whether 
one rocket or six had been fired. “There may have been three, sir,” 
he said, when, in the august presence of the superintendent, he was 
questioned by the commandant. 

During this day the troops were landed, and preparations made 
for the departure of the midshipmen, for it was realized that the 
school could no longer be kept at home; it must go North, away 
from all the turmoil and strife. The first class had been detached and 
ordered into active service the preceding week, so that the three junior 
classes were the ones to go on board the “Constitution,” which they 
did late that afternoon. -As the sun was setting, they cast a long and 
lingering glance upon the place that had been their home, and then 
with the ever-buoyant youthful heart turned their faces towards fresh 
fields and pastures new. 

AutLAN D. Brown, 
Commander U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 





SKETCH OF FORT YATES, DAKOTA TERRI- 
TORY. 


Fort YATES, Dakota Territory, is situated on the west bank of the 
Missouri River, sixty miles south of the town of Bismarck, altitude 
sixteen hundred and seventy feet. The post was established in 1875 
as a protection to the Standing Rock Indian Agency, and was named 
from its locality. In 1880 the name was changed to Fort Yates, in 
honor of Captain G. W. Yates, Seventh Cavalry, a victim of the Custer 
massacre. 

The means of communication generally used is by government 
ambulance from Mandan, Dakota Territory, distance fifty-six miles. 
By having a relay at the half-way station at the Cannon Ball River, and 
in good weather, the trip can be made in one day. The road is of the 
(ordinary prairie character, and for the greater part of the distance is 
very lonely, no human habitation being in sight for miles at a time. 
In the severe winter-time, every precaution against cold should be 
taken by the traveler. A buffalo overcoat, fur cap, and fur gloves 
should be worn, and with the addition of several buffalo-robes in the 
ambulance, the ride‘can be made in comparative comfort. Usually in 
this season it, will take two days for the journey, the first night being 
spent at the ranch on the Cannon Ball River. In the navigation season 
the post can be reached occasionally by steamboat from Bismarck. A 
steamer now runs with tolerable regularity between Bismarck and 
Pierre, the terminus of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, making 
the round trip in about two weeks. A third, but very uncomfortable, 
method of communication, is by the open mail-wagon from Bismarck. 

The nearest town of any importance is Mandan, a growing place 
of a few hundred inhabitants, with a large brick hotel, kept in good 
style and situated but a few steps from the railroad. For one who has 
served for some time at a frontier post like Yates, and after the tedious 
ride to Mandan, the luxury of a bath-room at the hotel and a sight of 
the railroad constitute exhilarating pleasures. 

From department headquarters the journey to Fort Yates will 
take from two to three days. The time by rail from St. Paul to 
Mandan is from nineteen to twenfy-two and one-half hours; fare 
seventeen dollars ahd seventy cents. 


es 
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Fort. Yates is designed for five companies,—three of infantry and 
two of cavalry. The parade-ground is rectangular in shape, and laid 
out with the line of officers’ quarters on the north side; barracks for 
two infantry companies, post bakery, and guard-house on the west; 
barracks for band and one infantry company on the east; cavalry 
barracks and soldiers’ club-room on the south. The old hospital, now 
used as adjutant’s office, post library, and reading-room, is located near 
the centre of the southern half of the parade. The new hospital 
(erected in 1882), and the trader’s store and officers’ club-room, are 
situated to the southeast, and.the two cavalry stables to the southwest. 
The plateau on which the post is built rises abruptly to a height of 
seventy feet from the wide flood-plain of the river. The scenery of 
the vicinity is not interesting. The plan of the post is faulty, the site 
being too small for a post of five companies. 

The climate is dry and bracing, with a long and severe winter, but 
very pleasant summer and fall. The annual range of temperature is 
from 105° to —30°. Winter lasts from November to the middle of 
April; the cold is stimulating, but not unpleasant when the atmos- 
phere is still. High winds, generally from the west and northwest, 
are very common, and severe blizzards, lasting for three days at a time, 
by no means rare. The winds prevent any great accumulation of snow 
on the ground by driving it into ravines and other sheltered localities. 
During this season it is necessary to dress in buffalo overcoat, fur cap 
and gloves. 

The grass begins to appear in the latter part of April, and remains 
green until the heats of summer give it the usual yellowish scorched 
appearance. There are a few very warm days in July and August, 
with strong, hot, dry winds, and a liberal distribution of the sandy 
soil in the vicinity. Radiation after sundown, however, is so rapid 
that the nights are always cool and pleasant. The annual rainfall is 
small. In summer mosquitoes are always plentiful in the river-bottom 
and occasionally invade the garrison, rendering it necessary to wear 
head-nets and gloves for comfort. The mean temperature in summer 
is 69°; in winter, 17°. 

The officers’ quarters consist of eleven buildings, furnishing seven- 
teen sets of quarters. They are log and frame structures; but owing 
to the manner in which the post has been constructed they are not all 
on the same plan. Two sets in the centre of the line are used for com- 
manding officer and field-officer. It will be impossible in the short 
space of this article to describe quarters built on so many different 
plans; but it will be sufficient to say that they are all comfortable, 
somewhat rough in finish, and furnished with roomy porches. They 
are heated by wood-stoves, but have no facilities for bathing. In this 
particular the primitive wash-tub still reigns supreme at Yates. 

For a frontier post the expense of living at this station may be 
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considered comparatively moderate. Servants’ wages will average 
twenty to twenty-five dollars per month. The loss of a good servant 
here is quite a serious matter, as it usually necessitates sending to St. 
Paul at a considerable expense for the transportation of another. 

Beef is supplied at a moderate contract price; averages nine and 
eight-tenths cents per pound; is of fair quality, except in late winter 
and spring months. White potatoes, onions, cabbage, lettuce, turnips, 
parsnips, beans, and peas are raised abundantly in the company gar- 
dens and by the ranchers on the opposite side of the river. Corn and 
tomatoes grow fairly; no sweet potatoes are raised. The greatest de- 
privation is the scarcity, or rather the total absence, of fruit. Butter 
averages from thirty-five to forty cents per pound, and eggs from 
twenty-five to forty cents per dozen. Both are very scarce in the 
winter. Milk is eight cents per quart. An ample quantity of ice is 
cut in winter and stored away for summer use. Late in the fall it is 
the custom to purchase supplies for the winter in St. Paul, and have 
them brought down by the last boats from Bismarck. In this way a 
stock of apples, butter, eggs, etc. can be obtained. There are no facili- 
ties for marketing at this station, and although the living is not expen- 
sive, it is certainly very limited as to variety. 

In the line of amusements, Fort Yates, like most frontier stations, 
is wholly dependent on its own garrison. The roads are good for 
riding or driving, but the scenery is not specially interesting or pic- 
turesque. The rapid current of the river prohibits boating and swim- 
ming. Fish are scarce. Large game, like buffalo, antelope, or deer, 
can only be procured at some distance from the post. Ducks, prairie- 
chickens, and snipe are fairly abundant near the eastern shore of the 
river. ; 

A theatre building, two hundred by thirty feet, capable of seating 
two hundred persons, having a good stage, dressing-rooms, and drop- 
curtain, and fair amount of scenery, is a valuable addition to the post. 
In the main hall of this building are given the weekly hops, the music 
for which is furnished by the regimental band of the Seventeenth 
Infantry. 

The post library is an excellent one, containing one thousand 
volumes. 

The water-supply is obtained from the Missouri River, is pumped 
by an engine to a large tank at the southwest corner of the post, and 
distributed by means of hydrants in the yards. On account of the 
muddy character of the water it is allowed to stand in barrels until it 
settles, when it is tolerably clear and quite pleasant to drink. Surgeon 
J. W. Williams, United States army, says on this subject, “ Many be- 
lieve the water to be injurious. A large amount of constituents are 
no doubt held in solution or suspension, as no water can possibly be 
more turbid, particularly in the spring ; but they are nearly all min- 
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eral and almost entirely innocuous. Owing to the barren character of 
the country through which the Missouri flows, to the rapidity of its 
current, to the absence of sloughs or lagoons along its course, and to 
the sparseness of the population upon its banks, the amount of decayed 
organic matter contained in its waters must be comparatively small. 
Much stress is laid by some upon the number of so-called alkali 
springs and alkali creeks that flow into the Upper Missouri ; but the 
evil nature of these is usually overrated, and, besides, they form but an 
infinitesimal portion of the waters of the river, the chief sources of 
supply being doubtless the snows and rains of the Rocky Mountains 
and Black Hills. The small and inconstant water-courses that rise in 
the plains can add but little.” 

The post-office is located in the trader’s store. The mails arrive 
six times per week by wagon from Bismarck, the mail-route being on 
the east bank of the river. A letter to department headquarters will 
average three days; to Washington, five days. There is a military 
telegraph line to Bismarck. 

Fort Yates is situated on the Sioux Indian reservation, the build- 
ings of the Standing Rock Agency adjoining the northern line of the 
post. About five thousand Sioux live on this reservation. They are 
scattered in bands along the Missouri as far as the Cannon Ball River 
on the north, and Oak Creek on the south. The aim of the Interior 
Department, faithfully carried out by the efficient agent, Major Mc- 
Laughlin, is to locate them by families on separate farms, and to break 
the tribal relations gradually. These Indians belong to the various 
tribes of Minneconjoux, Uncpapas, Blackfeet, etc. The most promi- 
nent of the chiefs is the renowned Sitting Bull. 

The surrounding country outside the Indian reservation is settling 
up with fair rapidity, especially since the Fort Rice reservation has been 
thrown open to settlement. On the east side of the river ranches are 
scattered all the way from Bismarck, and numerous farms are under 
cultivation. Directly opposite the post the village of Winona has 
sprung into existence. 

. Louis BrecHEMIN, 
Assistant Surgeon U. 8. Army. 





GENERAL GORDON’S CAREER. 


AT the present moment the following particulars relative to the 
career of General Gordon, of whose death there is scarcely any room 
for doubt, will be read with the deepest interest : 

Charles George Gordon was a man of war from his youth. He 
came of a race of soldiers, and before he had completed his fifteenth 
year had himself entered. the Royal Military Academy. His father— 
the third son of a gallant officer who had fought on the plains of 
Abraham with General Wolfe—was born in 1786, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant-general; and his mother is described as a remarka- 
ble woman, “ who was cheerful under the most trying circumstances, 
and who had a genius for making the best of everything.” She was 
the daughter of Samuel Enderby, a London merchant and ship-owner, 
to whom belonged the two vessels from which the cargoes of tea were 
thrown overboard in Boston Harbor on the night of December 16, 
1773, and who also owned several of the vessels which were chartered 
to convey the first batch of convicts to Australia. Mrs. Gordon had 
five sons and six daughters. Three of the sons entered the army, in 
which their predecessors for three generations had served, and two of 
them are still living. Of these two, the younger is General Gordon. 
Born at Woolwich on January 28, 1833, he was prepared at Taun- 
ton for the Royal Military Academy, where, as has already been stated, 
he nite his fifteenth year. He obtained his commission in 1852, 
being gazetted in July second lieutenant in the Royal Engineers. The 
first two years of military career begun thus early were spent at Pem- 
broke in preparing the plans for fortifying the entrance to Milford 
Haven; but in December, 1854, Gordon was under orders for the 
Crimea, and on New Year’s Day, in the middle of the terrible “ black 
winter,” he landed at Balaclava, where hunger, misery, and disease 
were accomplishing a deadlier work even than that of the enemy 
among our troops. Until the fall of Sebastopol Gordon’s duties were 
simply those of a junior officer of Engineers. In this humble capacity 
the young subaltern threw his whole heart into the work allotted to 
him, and, according to Colonel Chesney, “attracted the notice of his 
superiors, not merely by his activity and energy, but by an extraordi- 
nary aptitude for war, developing itself amid the trench-work before 
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Sebastopol in a personal knowledge of the enemy’s movements such as 
no other officer attained.” Although constantly in the forefront of 
danger in resisting the repeated sorties of the Russians, Gordon escaped 
unhurt. He took part in the assault on the Redan, led by Sir John 
Campbell, and also bore his share in the enterprise of seizing and 
holding the important position of Quarries in front of that fortress, 
He remained in the Crimea until the evacuation, in February, 1856. 
In February, 1855, he had been promoted to first lieutenant, and at the 
close of the war he was awarded the Legion of Honor,—a distinction 
conferred on few officers of his rank. In the summer of 1856, Lieu- 
tenant Gordon was engaged as assistant commissioner under Major 
(afterwards Sir Edward) Stanton in the delimitation of the west bound- 
ary-line of Bessarabia and Moldavia, and was then ordered to join 
Colonel (Sir Lintorn) Simmons, who was at the head of a delimitation 
commission in Asia Minor: 

Returning to England at the close of 1858, Gordon became in- 
structor of field-works and adjutant at Chatham, and in the following 
April was pfomoted toa captaincy. He left England for China in 
July, 1860, and joined the British force under Sir Hope Grant in the 
march on Pekin, withessed the burning of the Summer Palace, and 
returned to Tientsin in November. There he remained with a detach- 
ment of Engineers until the spring of 1862, making in the interval 
frequent journeys into the surrounding country, and exploring, at no 
little risk, a considerable section of the Great Wall of China. In May 
of that year Gordon was ordered to. Shanghai to operate against the 
Taiping rebel forces. In 1860 the rebels occupied Foocliow and men- 
aced Shanghai, one of the treaty ports, but were driven back from the 
latter position with heavy loss by a combined attack of the English 
and French garrison. The position of Shanghai being precarious, 
urgent entreaties were made to Sir Charles Staveley to nominate a 
British officer to the vacant post, and, with the assent of the Home 
Government, he selected Major Gordon,—who had received his brevet 
the previous year, and that officer, just turned thirty, assumed the 
control of one of the most remarkable forces ever dignified with the 
name of an army. Its strength varied while he had charge of it from 
three thousand to five thousand men. All the non-commissioned 
officers were Chinese selected from the ranks; but the commissioned 
officers, one hundred and fifty in number, were a motley crew, compris- 
ing foreigners of almost every nationality, ex-mates of merchant ships, 
ex-private soldiers of good character, and adventurers and refugees of 
no character at all. To recruit his ranks Gordon from time to time 
enlisted picked men from among the captured rebels, and as the pay 
was good and the treatment humane he rarely had any difficulty in 
obtaining as many men as he required. Prior to taking the command 
he had thoroughly surveyed the country for thirty miles round, and 
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perceiving the enormous advantage which quick communication, by 
means of the numerous intersecting water-ways, would give him over 
the rebel forces, he organized a small armed flotilla, which, co-operat- 
ing with his infantry force, spread as much terror among the Taipings 
as did the Khartoum steamers a score of years later among the Sou- 
danese rebels. 

To recount the marvelous feats which Gordon performed with his 
“ever victorious army” would fill a goodly volume. In less than two 
years he led it into no fewer than thirty-three engagements, some of 
them of a most desperate character ; and although he had to deal with 
mutiny in his own ranks and disaffection among his officers while en- 
gaged in the field with an enemy vastly superior in numbers, his energy 
and resource never failed him. In all the engagements it is reported 
of Gordon, “he exposed himself with a cool, matter-of-fact daring 
that seemed natural to the man. He never carried any other weapon 
than a little cane, with which he used to direct his followers, and which 
.got for itself the name of ‘Gordon’s magic wand of victory.’ His 
Chinese soldiers, seeing him always in front among the bullets, yet 
never wounded, concluded that he bore a charmed life, and that it was 
the magic wand which gave him protection.” ‘Towards the end of the 
campaign, however, he was severely wounded; but even then he was 
borne on a mattress into the thick of the fighting, and directed the 
movements of his force with as much coolness as though he were 
parading his men on a review ground. 

In 1864 the Taiping rebellion was practically crushed, and the 
raison d’étre of his army having ceased when Nankin was recaptured, 
Gordon undertook, and successfully carried through, the work of 
disbanding it. The mere record of its achievements is even now 
impressive. In little more than a year and a half it had taken four 
cities and a dozen minor strong places, had fought innumerable com- 
bats, and inflicted upon the enemy a loss moderately estimated at fifteen 
times its own numbers, 

The end of the war exhibited Gordon’s unselfishness in as strong 
a light as its progress had shown his skill and heroism. Officers and 
men alike were liberally treated by the Chinese government, and a 
large money-grant was offered to the commander to whom the extirpa- 
tion of the rebellion was due. This Gordon unhesitatingly declined, as 
he had previously done a proffered grant of three thousand five hundred 
‘ pounds. He had spent his pay in promoting the efficiency of his troops, 
and ina letter home he wrote, “ I leave China as poor as when I entered 
it.” To the retiring hero the merchants and bankers of Shanghai ex- 
pressed their deep gratitude,—the only reward he would accept,—the 
British minister warmly commended him to Her Majesty’s favor, “ for, 
independently of the skill and courage he has shown, his disinterested- 
ness has elevated our national character in the eyes of the Chinese ;” 
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and the Emperor of China conferred on him the highest military title 
(Ti Tu, commander-in-chief) and the imperial decorations of the 
Yellow Jacket and the peacock’s feather. 

On his return to England, Colonel Gordon, who had received a 
brevet lieutenant-colonelcy in the beginning of 1864, was made a C.B. 
From 1865 to 1871 he lived quietly at Gravesend, while employed 
there on the duty of improving the defenses of the Thames. Of this 
period of his life Mr. Egmont Hake writes: “ He lived wholly for 
others. His house was school, and hospital, and almshouse in turn, 
was more like the abode of a missionary than of a commanding officer 
of Engineers. The troubles of all interested him alike. The poor, the 
sick, the unfortunate, were ever welcome, and never did suppliant 
knock vainly at his door. He always took a great delight in children, 
but especially in boys employed on the river or the sea. Many he 
rescued from the gutter, cleansed them and clothed them, and kept 
them for weeks in his house. For their benefit he established reading- 
classes, over which he himself presided, reading to and teaching the 
boys with as much ardor as if he were leading them to victory. He 
called them his ‘kings,’ and for many of them he got berths on board 
ships. One day a friend asked him why there were so many pins stuck 
into the map of the world over his mantelpiece ; he was told that they 
marked and followed the course of the boys on their voyages, and that 
they were moved from point to point as his youngsters advanced, and 
that he prayed for them as they went, night and day. The light in 
which he was held by those lads was shown by inscriptions in chalk on 
the fences. A favorite legend was ‘God bless the Kernel.’ So full 
did his classes at length become that the house would no longer hold 
them, and they had to be given up. Then it was he that attended and 
taught at the ragged schools, and it was a pleasant thing to watch the 
attention with which his wild scholars listened to his words.” 

Another writer says the workhouse and the infirmary were his 
constant haunts, and of pensioners he had a countless number. Many 
of the dying sent for him in preference to the clergy, and he was ever 
ready to visit them. His purse was always empty because of his free- 
handedness, and he even sent some of his medals to the melting-pot in 
the cause of charity. 

Amid the universal regret of his neighbors, Colonel Gordon was 
at length ordered to Galatz to superintend, as British member of the 
Danubian Commission, the improvement of the navigability of the 
river’s mouths. He met Nuba Pasha in Constantinople in 1872, and 
when Sir Samuel Baker’s term as Governor of the Equatorial Provinces 
of Egypt came to an end in the following year Gordon was appointed 
his successor. Declining the allowance of ten thousand pounds a year 
offered him by the Egyptian authorities to keep up his state, he named 
two thousand pounds as the stipend which he required, and refused to 
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accept more. The province he had undertaken to govern was but little 
known. Up to a few years previously it had been in the hands of 
traders in ivory and slaves, the most powerful of whom was that Zebehr 
whom Gordon afterwards nominated for the governorship of Khartoum. 
They established factories and governed them with armed men. The 
neighboring tribes were forced to traffic with them, and in their slave- 
hunting raids they carried desolation and death over a vast tract of 
Central Africa. In the hope of putting an end to the inhuman traffic 
the Egyptian government claimed a monopoly of the whole of the trade 
with the outside world until the brigandage should have been com- 
pletely stamped out. 

Proceeding with an infantry escort of two hundred men from Sua- 
kim to Berber,—a fortnight’s march,—Gordon went on to Khartoum, 
where, after issuing a decree declaring the government monopoly of the 
ivory trade, and prohibiting the import of arms and powder, the levy- 
ing of armed bands by private people, and the entry of any one without 
passports, he started on the 22d of March on a voyage up the Nile. 
Twenty-three days later, Gondokoro, the nominal capital of his province, 
was reached. As a matter of fact, the only possessions which Egypt 
held in all the vast region were two forts, one at Gondokoro with a 
garrison of three hundred. miserably inefficient men, and another at 
Fatiko, two hundred miles farther south, with two hundred men 
holding it, both places being virtually in a state of siege. Leaving the 
American, Colonel Long, hitherto his sole companion, to represent him 
at Gondokoro, General Gordon returned down the Nile to Berber, to 
fetch his staff and baggage. In June he was at the Saubat River, 
where he remained two months, organizing a station there, and engaged 
in the task of conciliating the natives. ‘There he began to see his way 
into the heart of the slave traffic and the complicity of the Egyptian 
officials with it, and during his stay he did good service in seizing slave- 
convoys and punishing the traders. 

In the beginning of September he went up to Gondokoro, but staff 
and servants were all ill, broken down by the terrible climate. Gordon 
had to be doctor, nurse, accountant,—everything; and to add to his 
troubles he found that Abou Saoud, an ex-slave-dealer, whom he had 
made his lieutenant, was a scoundrel and a traitor. He dismissed him, 
then relented and forgave, and upon a repetition of Abou’s intrigues 
sent him down the river for good. 

Although his efforts were impeded on every hand by rascally of- 
ficials, on Christmas-eve, 1874, Gordon arrived back in London, 
having retired from the Khedive’s service. The Khedive urgently 
besought Gordon’s return; those at home who could speak with au- 
thority reminded him of the moral obligation resting upon him to 
complete his work. Accordingly in February, 1877, he was back in 
Cairo and insisted upon the removal of Ismail Yacoub, the Governor- 
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General of the Soudan, by whom his efforts had been greatly hindered. 
The Khedive resolved to bring the Soudan, Darfour, and the provinces 
of the Equator into one vast province, and placed it under Gordon as 
Governor-General. By the middle of October Gordon was back at 
Khartoum, whence he went to endeavor to settle the disputes which 
had again arisen in Abyssinia. Recalled to Cairo, he was asked to 
arrange Ismail’s complicated finances; but he spoke his mind freely 
and with much emphasis; was thrown over by the Khedive, and had 
left Cairo within a month of his arrival. 

On his return to Khartoum he resumed the work of reform with 
uncompromising vigor. A revolt breaking out in the Bahr Gazelle, 
he confiscated all the property of the Zebehr family, and sent his able 
lieutenant, Gessi, against Suleiman, Zebehr’s son, and the gang of 
slave-raiders who had gathered under him. After bloody and desper- 
ate fighting against overwhelming odds Gessi routed the slavers and 
liberated ten thousand of their victims. Gordon himself went up to 
Shakka, releasing parties of slaves whom he met on the way, but 
before he arrived Gessi’s work was done. Suleiman and ten of his 
fellow-slavers were captured, after the main body of their force had 
been broken up, and were shot by Gordon’s orders. The papers 
found on his son so compromised Zebebr that he was brought to trial, 
convicted, and sentenced to death ; but, nevertheless, the Khedive lib- 
erated and pensioned him. 

Upon Ismail’s abdication Gordon returned to Cairo, where he was 
well received by the new Khedive, whom, however, he told that he 
did not mean to return to the Soudan, but would go to Massowah, 
settle with King Johannis, and then return home. His hands were 
tied by the conditions imposed upon him; he was imprisoned and 
evilly treated in Abyssinia, extricating himself with great difficulty, 
and on his way back to Egypt he sent in his resignation. 

Worn and debilitated Gordon returned to England, and was rec- 
ommended by his medical adviser to take several months’ complete 
rest and quiet, but being offered by Lord Ripon, who was going out to 
India as Viceroy, the post of private secretary, he at once accepted it. 
On the voyage out he realized the impossibility of the position, and no 
sooner had he landed in Bombay than he resigned the appointment. 
An invitation from his old friend, Mr. Hart, the Chinese Commissioner 
of Customs, induced him to start for China, where his counsels sufficed 
to prevent the hostilities with Russia which were then threatening. 

The resignation of his commission had been refused by the War 
Office ; and, having attained on March 6 the rank of major-general, 
Gordon was appointed commander of Royal Engineers in the Mauritius, 
where he spent ten months. In 1882, at the urgent request of the 
Cape Government, he went to South Africa to assist in the settlement 
of the Basuto troubles, but being treated with scant courtesy and con- 
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sideration, and his suggestions being coolly ignored, he returned to 
England. Thence he went to Palestine, and took up his residence 
near Jerusalem for nearly a twelvemonth, where he devoted himself 
to the congenial task of Biblical research. 

Emerging from his retirement, he accepted from the King of the 
Belgians the command of the Anti-Slavery Expedition which was 
about to be dispatched to the headquarters on the Congo, and on the 
17th of January, 1884, he had arrived in Brussels to receive from the 
King his final instructions. He had previously landed at Southamp- 
ton on a short farewell visit to his sister, and was there interviewed by 
a representative of the Pall Mall Gazette, to whom he communicated 
with characteristic frankness his views on the then alarming situation 
in the Soudan. Their publication was generally believed, notwith- 
standing the protestations of the Government that they had long 
entertained the desire of utilizing Gordon’s services, to have forced 
the hand of the English Ministry. At all events, they aroused a 
strong public feeling. Gordon was telegraphed to in Brussels. He 
obeyed the summons with soldier-like alacrity, and on the morning of 
Saturday, January 19, the public were informed that on the previous 
evening General Gordon had left England for the Soudan, having 
accepted a mission “ to report on the military situation there, to provide 
in the best manner for the safety of the European population of Khar- 
toum and of the Egyptian garrisons throughout the country, as well 
as for the evacuation of the Soudan, with the exception of the sea- 
board.” The subsequent events in Gordon’s career in Egypt and 
heroic defense of Khartoum are too well known to need recapitulation. 


—Exeter and Plymouth (England) Gazette. 
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THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE “MONITOR” 
AND “MERRIMAC.” 


AS RELATED BY THE FIRST LIEUTENANT OF THE “MONITOR,” THE 
LATE COMMANDER 8. DANA GREENE, U. 8. NAVY, IN A LETTER 
WRITTEN IMMEDIATELY AFTERWARDS. 


[THE editor of THE Unirep Service tenders his thanks to Captain 
F. V. Greene, U. 8S. Army, for permission to publish the following 
letter of his brother, which he has kindly furnished us. We consider it 
the most graphic description yet given of that historical engagement. ] 


‘“‘Unitep States STEAMER ‘ MONITOR,’ 
‘‘HamptTon Roaps, March 14, 1862. 

“My pEAR MotHer,—I commence this now, but I don’t know 
when I shall finish, as I have to write it at odd moments when I can 
find a few minutes’ rest. When I bid Charlie good-night on Wednes- 
day, the 5th, I confidently expected to see you the next day, as I then 
thought it would be impossible to finish our repairs on Thursday; but 
the mechanics worked all night, and at 11 a.m. on Thursday we started 
down the harbor, in company with the gunboats ‘Sachem’ and ‘Curri- 
tuck.’ We went along very nicely, and when we arrived at Governor’s 
Island the steamer ‘Seth Low’ came alongside and took us in tow. We 
went out past the Narrows with a light wind from the west and very 
smooth water. The weather continued the same all Thursday night. 
I turned out at six o’clock on Friday morning, and from that time 
until Monday at 7 p.m. I think I lived ten good years. About noon 
the wind freshened and the sea was quite rough. In the P.M. the sea 
was breaking over our decks at a great rate, and coming in our hawse- 
pipe forward in perfect floods. Our berth-deck hatch leaked in spite 
of all we could do, and the water came down under the tower like a 
waterfall. It would strike the pilot-house and go over the tower in 
most beautiful curves. The water came through the narrow eye-holes 
in the pilot-house with such force as to knock the helmsman completely 
around from the wheel. At 4 p.m. the water had gone down our 
smoke-stacks and blowers to such an extent that the blowers gave out 
and the engine-room was filled with gas. 
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“Then, mother, occurred a scene I shall never forget. Our en- 
wineers behaved like heroes, every one of them. They fought with 
the gas, endeavoring to get the blowers to work, until they dropped 
apparently dead. I was nearly suffocated with the gas, but got on 
deck, after every one had left the engine-room, just in time to save 
myself. ‘Three firemen were in the same condition as the engineers. 
Then times looked rather blue. We had no fear as long as the engine 
could be kept going to pump out the water, but when that stopped the 
water increased rapidly. I immediately rigged the hand-pump on the 
berth-deck, but as we were obliged to Jead the hose out over the tower 
there was not force enough in the pump to throw water out. Our 
only resource now was to bail, and that was useless, as we had to pass 
the buckets up through the tower, which made it a very long operation. 
What to do now we did not know. We had done all in our power, 
and must let things take their own course. Fortunately the wind was 
off-shore, so we hailed the tug-boat and told them to steer directly for 
the shore, in order to get in smooth water. 

“At 8 P.M. we managed to get the engines to go and everything 
comparatively quiet again. The captain had been up nearly all the 
previous night, and, as we did not like to leave the deck without one 
of us being there, I told him I would keep the watch from eight to 
twelve, he take it from twelve to four, and I would relieve him from 
four to eight. Well, the first watch passed off very nicely: smooth sea, 
clear sky, the moon out, and the old tank going along five and six 
knots very nicely. All I had to do was to keep awake and think 
over the narrow escape we had had in the afternoon. At twelve 
o'clock things looked so favorable that I told the captain he need not 
turn out; I would lie down with my clothes on, and if anything hap- 
pened I would turn out and attend to it. He said ‘ Very well,’ and I 
went to my room and hoped to get a little nap. I had scarcely got to 
my bunk when I was startled by the most infernal noise I had ever 
heard. The ‘Merrimac’s’ firing last Sunday was music to it. We 
were just passing a shoal, and the sea suddenly became rough and right 
ahead. It came up with tremendous force through our anchor-well, 
and forced the air through our hawse-pipe where the chain comes, and 
then the water would rush through in a perfect stream, clear to our 
berth-deck, over the wardroom table. The noise resembled the death- 
groans of twenty men, and was the most dismal, awful sound I have 
ever heard. Of course the captain and myself were on our feet in a 
moment, and endeavored to stop the hawse-pipe. We succeeded par- 
tially ; but now the water began to come down our blowers again, and we 
feared the same accident that happened in the afternoon. We tried to 
hail the tug-boat, but the wind being dead ahead they could not hear 
us, and we had no way of signaling them, as the steam-whistle which 
father had recommended had not been put on. 
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“We began then to think the ‘ Monitor’ would never see daylight, 
We watched carefully every drop of water that went down the blowers, 
and sent continually to ask the fireman how they were going. His 
only answer was ‘Slowly,’ but could not be kept going much longer 
unless the water could be kept, be stopped from coming down. The sea 
was washing completely over our decks, and it was dangerous for a 
man to go on them, so we could do nothing to the blowers. In the 
midst of all this our wheel-ropes jumped off the steering-wheel (owing 
to the pitching of the ship), and became jammed. She now began to 
sheer about at an awful rate, and we thought our hawser would cer- 
tainly part. Fortunately it was new, and held on well. In the course 
of half an hour we freed our wheel-ropes, and now the blowers were 
the only difficulty. About three o’clock Saturday A.M. the sea became 
a little smoother, though still rough, and going down our blowers 
somewhat. The never-failing answer from the engine-room, ‘ Blowers 
going slowly, but can’t hold out much longer.” From 4 A.M. till day- 
light was the longest hour and a half I ever spent. I certainly thought 
old Sol had stopped in China. At last, however, we could make the 
tug-boat understand to go nearer in-shore to get in smooth water, which 
we did about 8 a.m. Things again were a little quiet, but everything 
wet and uncomfortable. The decks and air-ports leaked, and the 
water still came down the hatches and under the tower. I was busy 
all day making out my station-bills and attending to different things 
which constantly required my attention. 

“At 3 P.M. we parted our hawser, but fortunately it was quite 
smooth, and we secured it without difficulty. c 

“At 4 P.M. we passed Cape Henry, and heard heavy firing in the 
direction of Fortress Monroe; and as we approached it increased, and 
we immediately cleared ship for action. When about half-way between 
Fortress Monroe and Cape Henry we spoke a pilot-boat. He told us 
the ‘Cumberland’ was sunk, and the ‘Congress’ was on fire and sur- 
rendered to the ‘Merrimac.’ We did not credit it at first; but as we 
approached Hampton Roads we could see the fine old ‘Congress’ 
burning brightly, and we knew that it must be so. Sadly, indeed, did 
we feel to think those two fine old vessels had gone to their last homes 
with so many of their brave crews. Our hearts were very full, and 
we vowed vengeance to the ‘ Merrimac’ if it should ever be our lot to 
fall in with her. 

“At 9 p.m. we anchored near the frigate ‘ Roanoke,’ the flag-ship, 
Captain Marston (the major’s brother). Captain Worden immediately 
went on board, and received orders to proceed to Newport News and 
protect the ‘Minnesota’ (which was aground) from the ‘ Merrimac.’ 
We got under way, and reached the ‘Minnesota’ at 11 p.m. I went 
on board in our cutter, and asked the captain what his prospects were 
of getting off. He said he should try to get afloat at 2 a.., when it 
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was high water. I asked him if we could render him any assistance, 
to whic} he replied ‘No.’ I then told him we should do all in our 
power to protect him from the attacks of the ‘Merrimac.’ He thanked 
me kindly, and wished me success. 

“Just as I got back to the ‘ Monitor’ the ‘ Congress’ blew up, and 
certainly a grander sight was never seen, but it went straight to the 
marrow of our bones. Not a word was said, but deep did each man 
think and wish he was by the side of the ‘Merrimac.’ At 1 A.M. we 
anchored near the ‘ Minnesota.’ The captain and myself remained on 
deck, waiting for the ‘ Merrimac.’ 

“At 3 A.M. we thought the ‘Minnesota’ was afloat and coming 
down to us, so we got under way as soon as possible and stood out of 
the channel. After backing and filling for about an hour we found 
we were mistaken, and anchored again. At daylight we discovered 
the ‘Merrimac’ at anchor, with several other vessels, under Sewell’s 
Point. We immediately made every preparation for battle. 

“At 8 a.m. on Sunday the ‘Merrimac’ got under way, accompanied 
by several steamers, and started direct for the ‘Minnesota.’ By this 
time our anchor was up, the men at quarters, and everything ready for 
action. As the ‘Merrimac’ came down, the captain passed the word 
to commence firing. I triced up the port, ran out the gun, and fired 
the first gun. Then began the great battle between the ‘Monitor’ 
and ‘Merrimac.’ Now mark the condition our men and officers were 
in. Since Friday evening—forty-eight hours—they had no rest and 
very little food, as we could not conveniently cook. They had been 
hard at work all night, had nothing to eat for breakfast except hard 
bread, and were thoroughly worn out. As for myself, I had not slept 
a wink for fifty-one hours, and had been on my feet almost constantly. 
But after the first gun was fired we forgot’all fatigue and hard work 
and everything else; and went to work fighting as hard as men ever 
fought. We loaded and fired as fast as we could. I pointed and fired 
the guns myself. Every shot I would ask the captain the effect, and 
the majority of them were encouraging. The captain was in the 
pilot-house, directing the movements of the vessel. Acting Master 
Stodder was at the wheel which turns the tower, but, as he could not 
manage it, he was relieved by Stimers. The speaking-trumpet from 
the tower to the pilot-house was broken, so we passed the word from 
the captain to myself on the berth-deck by Paymaster Keeler and 
Captain’s Clerk Toffey. Five times during the engagement we touched 
each other, and each time I fired a gun at her, and I will vouch that 
the one hundred and sixty-eight pounds penetrated her sides. Once 
she tried to run us down with her iron prow, but did no damage.. 
After fighting for two hours we hauled off for half an hour to hoist 
our shot in the tower. At it we went again, as hard as we could. The 
shot, shell, grape, canister, musket- and rifle-balls flew about us in every 
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direction, but did no damage. Our tower was struck several times, 
and, although the noise was pretty loud, it did not affectgus any. 
Stodder and one of the men were carelessly leaning against the tower, 
when a shot struck it directly opposite to them and disabled them for 
an hour or two. At about 11.30 the captain sent for me. I went 
forward, and there stood as noble a man as ever lived, at the foot 
of the ladder of the pilot-house. His face was perfectly black with 
powder and iron, and he was apparently blind. I asked him what 
was the matter; he said a shot had struck the pilot-house exactly 
opposite his eyes, blinded them, and he thought the pilot-house was 
damaged. He told me to take charge of the ship and use my own 
discretion. I led him to his room, laid him on the sofa, and then took 
his position. 

“On examining the pilot-house I found the iron hatch on top had 
been knocked about half-way off, and the second iron log from the top 
on the forward side was completely cracked through. We still con- 
tinued firing, the tower being under the direction of Stimers. We 
were now between two fires, the ‘Minnesota’ on one side and the 
‘Merrimac’ on the other. The ‘ Minnesota’ had struck us twice on 
the tower, and the ‘Merrimac’ was retreating to Sewell’s Point. I 
knew if another shot should strike our pilot-house in the same place 
our steering apparatus would be disabled, and we would be at the 
mercy of the batteries on Sewell’s Point. 

“The ‘Merrimac’ was retreating towards the latter place. We 
had strict orders to act on the defensive and protect the ‘ Minnesota.’ 
We had evidently finished the ‘ Merrimac,’ as far as the ‘Minnesota’ 
was concerned. Our pilot-house was damaged, and we had strict 
orders not to follow the ‘ Merrimac;’ therefore, after the ‘ Merrimac’ 
had retreated, I went to the ‘Minnesota,’ and remained by her until 
she was afloat. General Wool and Secretary Fox have both compli- 
mented me very highly for acting as I did, and said it was the strict 
military plan to follow. This is the reason we did not sink the ‘Mer- 
rimac,’ and every one here capable of judging says we acted exactly 
right. The fight was over now, and we were victorious. My men 
and myself were perfectly black with smoke and powder. All my 
underclothes were perfectly black, and my person was in the same con- 
dition. 

“As we ran alongside the ‘Minnesota,’ Secretary Fox hailed me 
and told us we had fought the greatest naval battle on record, and 
behaved as gallantly as men could. He saw the whole fight. I felt 
proud and happy then, mother, and felt fully repaid for all I had 
suffered. When our noble captain heard the ‘ Merrimac’ had retreated, 
he said he was perfectly happy and willing to die, since he had saved 
the ‘ Minnesota.’ Ah, how I love to venerate that man! Most for- 
tunately for him, his classmate and intimate friend, Lieutenant Wise, 
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saw the fight, and was alongside directly after the engagement. He 
took him aboard the Baltimore boat, and carried him to Washington 
that night. ‘ 

“The ‘ Minnesota’ was still aground, and we stood by her till she 
floated, at 4 p.m. She grounded again shortly, and we anchored for 
the night. I was now captain and first lieutenant, and had not a soul 
to help me on the ship, as Stodder was injured and Webber useless. 
I had been up so long, had had so little rest, and been under such a 
state of excitement that my nervous system was completely run down. 
Every bone in my body ached, my limbs and joints were. so sore I 
could not stand, my nerves and muscles twitched as though electric 
shocks were continually passing through them, and my head ached as 
if it would burst. Sometimes I thought my brain would come out 
over my eyebrows. I lay dawn and tried to sleep; I might as well 
have tried to fly. 

“About twelve o'clock Acting Second Lieutenant Flye came on 
board and reported to me for duty. He lives in Topsham, opposite 
Brunswick, and recollected father very well. He immediately as- 
sumed the duties of first lieutenant, and I felt considerably relieved. 
But no sleep did I get that night, owing to my excitement. The next 
morning. at eight o’clock wé got under way and stood through our 
fleet. Cheer after cheer went up from the frigates and small craft for 
the glorious little ‘ Monitor,’ and happy indeed did we all feel. I was 


captain then of the vessel that had saved Newport News, Hampton 
Roads, Fortress Monroe (as General Wool himself said), and perhaps 
your Northern ports. I am unable to express the happiness and joy I 
feel to think I had served my country and my flag so well at such an 
important time. I passed Farquhar’s vessel and answered his welcome 


salute. 
“ About 10 A.m.-General Wool and Mr. Fox came on board and 


congratulated us upon our victory, etc. We have a standing invita- 
tion to dine with General Wool, but no officer is allowed to leave the 


ship until we sink the ‘ Merrimac.’ 
“At eight o’clock that_night Tom Selfridge came on board and 
took command, and gave me the following letter from Mr. Fox: 


“*Unirep States STEAMER ROANOKE, 
““*OLp Pornt, March 10, 1862. 

‘©¢ Dear Mr. GreENE,—Under the extraordinary circumstances of the con- 
test of yesterday and the responsibility devolving upon me, and your extreme 
youth, I have suggested to Captain Marston to send on board the ‘ Monitor,’’ as 
temporary commander, Lieutenant Selfridge, until the arrival of Commander 
Goldsborough, which will be in.a few days; and appreciate your position as you 
must appreciate mine, and serve with the same zeal and fidelity. 


‘¢¢ With the kindest wishes for you all, most truly, 
CCG V. Ome 


“Of course, I was a little taken aback at first, but on a second 
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thought I saw it was as it should be. You must recollect the im- 
mense responsibility resting on this little vessel. We literally hold all 
the property ashore and afloat in these regions, as the wooden vessels 
are useless against the ‘ Merrimac.’ 

“At no time during the war has any one position been so important 
as this vessel. You may perhaps think I am exaggerating somewhat, 
because I am in the ‘ Monitor ;’ but the President, Secretary, General 
Wool, all think so, and have telegraphed to that effect, for us to be 
vigilant, etc. The captain receives every day numbers of anonymous 
letters from all parts of the country suggesting plans to him, and I 
think some people north of Mason and Dixon’s line have a little fear 
of the ‘ Merrimac.’ Under these circumstances it was perfectly right 
and proper in Mr. Fox to relieve me of the command, for you must 
recollect I had never performed any but midshipman’s duty until this 
time; but, between you and me, I would have kept the command, 
with all its responsibility, if I had my choice, and either the ‘ Merri- 
mac’ or the ‘Monitor’ should have gone down in the next engagement. 
But then you know all young people are vain, conceited, and without 
judgment. Even the President telegraphed to Mr. Fox to do so, ete., 
Mr. President, I suppose, thinking Mr. Fox rather young, he being 
only about forty. Mr. Fox, however, had already done what the 
President telegraphed to him several hours before. Selfridge was 
only in command for two days, until Mr. Jeffers arrived from Roanoke 
Island. Mr. Jeffers is everything desirable,—talented, energetic, edu- 
cated, and experienced in battle. 

“ Well, I believe I have about finished. But my old room-mate 
was on board the ‘Merrimac.’ Little did we ever think at the Academy 
we should ever be firing 150-pound shot at each other, but so goes the 
world. Our pilot-house is nearly completed. We have now solid oak, 
extending three inches below the eye-holes in the pilot-house to five 
feet out on the deck. This makes an angle of twenty-seven degrees 
from the horizontal. This is to be covered with three inches of iron. 
It looks exactly like a pyramid. She will now be invulnerable at 
every point. The deepest indentation on our sides was four inches; 
tower, two inches; and deck, half an inch. We were not at all dam- 
aged, except the pilot-house. No one was affected by the concussion 
in the tower, either by our own guns or by the shot of the enemy. 

“This is a pretty long letter for me, for you recollect my writing 
abilities. 

“ With much love to all, your affectionate son, 


“S, D. GREENE.” 









GEORGE HENRY PREBLE, REAR-ADMIRAL 
U.SN. 


‘‘A noble Friendship is the Cultivation in common of the Personal inner Lives 
of those who partake in it.” 


‘‘ But Fate ordains that dearest friends must part.’”—Youna’s “* Love of Fame.”’ 


‘‘ With his death a good man passes from the American Navy, and an active 
and useful life is ended.”,— New York Tribune, 2d March, 1885. 


‘The ocean’s surfy, slow, deep, mellow voice, full of mystery and awe, moanin’ 
over the dead.’”’—HaLiBuRTON. 
‘‘Children are we 
Of the restless sea, 
Swelling in anger or sparkling in glee; 
We follow and race 
In shifting chase, 
Over the boundless ocean space !’’ 


“‘T count myself in nothing else so happy, 
As in a soul rememb’ring my good friends.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 


‘(Oh friend! Oh best of friends! Thy absence more 
Than the impending night darkens the landscape o’er.’’ 
LonaFELLow. 


‘“‘ Friend after friend departs ; 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 


That finds not here an end.”’ 
MonTGoMERY. 


‘‘ Death is a commingling of Eternity with Time; in the Death of a good Man, 
Eternity is seen looking through Time.’’—GoETHE. 


ONE of the writer’s earliest recollections was a curious old picture or 
colored engraving, representing the burning of the “ Philadelphia,” 
U.S. Frigate, in the harbor of Tripoli, which hung over the mantel- 
piece of one of the best and kindest of grandparents. It will be re- 
membered that this vessel, while blockading the port of Tripoli, ran 
upon rocks not shown upon any chart, and was. captured about 31st 
October, 1803, by the piratical Barbary Moors, who succeeded in float- 
ing off this the American Flag-ship. The “ Philadelphia” was then 
Vou, XIT.—No. 4. 31 
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towed into the harbor of Tripoli and moored under the protection of 
its shore batteries. To punish the pirates and restore the lost credit 
of our Navy, Commodore Edward Preble was sent out with a small 
squadron. Under him served the famous Stephen Decatur, then a 
lieutenant, who, on the 16th February, 1804, had destroyed the cap- 
tured “ Philadelphia,” receiving for this brilliant exploit promotion to 
a captaincy and a sword of honor. Commodore Edward Preble made 
some gallant attacks upon the Tripolitans, and for his services in this 
most difficult naval campaign received a gold medal and a vote of 
thanks from Congress. - 

The quaint old picture representing the burning of the “ Phila- 
delphia” by Decatur, has been constantly before the eyes of the writer 
throughout life, because it now hangs in a conspicuous place in his 
Library, far distant from his boyhood’s home, and is inseparably 
connected in his thoughts with the achievements of our Navy on the 
coast of Barbary, so that the names of Decatur and Preble have become 
household words. 

In December, 1851, knocking about in the Mediterranean, the 
steamer ran by the island of Cabrera—the Andersonville of the Napo- 
leonic soldiers captured by the Spaniards, and a perfect type of the hor- 
rors of Southern Rebel prison-pens—and then by Ivica. Thereabouts 
a circumstance occurred, which was narrated, about the time, by an 
officer who was with Decatur, which is worthy of commemoration. 
Cruising alone in the “Guerriere” in thick weather, in 1815, Decatur 
suddenly found himself in the presence of a Tripolitan or Tunisian 
squadron, and was hailed from the flag-ship with questions, couched in 
arrogant language, as to “ what ship it was, and whither it was going.” 
The officer of the deck seeing the great odds opposed, and knowing that 
the Barbary pirates paid little attention to maritime laws and customs, or 
the conditions of peace and war when they saw a chance to pick up a 
prize, was about to return a courteous answer, when Decatur caught 
the speaking-trumpet out of his hands, sprang upon the hammock 
nettings, and steadying himself by the weather mizzen-shrouds, thun- 
dered out, “The United States Frigate Guerriere, Commodore Decatur, 
and I am going just where I damn please.” The Tripolitan, or Tunisian, 
Admiral recognized the quality of the speaker, moderated his tone, 
paid the customary courtesies, and let Decatur go where he damned 
please in peace. These incidents will serve to indicate the atmosphere 
in which George Henry Preble was born, nurtured, brought up, since, 
as a nephew of Commodore Edward Preble of Tripolitan Fame, “ who 
broke the power of the Barbary pirates,” the deeds of his predecessors 
and his subordinates and contemporaries must have been a staple sub- 
ject of conversation in Portland, Maine, where he was born in 1816, 
and which place, once known as Falmouth Neck, had been the birthplace 
of his illustrious uncle. 
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This is but another illustration of the effect of military training 
and associations which in all ages have so greatly influenced the after- 
careers of illustrious captains and of “ warriors of the deep.” It was 
the conversation and instruction of the scion of the great line of Fair- 
fax, who, in Virginia, fostered the growth of Washington, who laid the 
basis of his success, and imbued him with that love of warlike enter- 
prise and thirst for military renown that fruited in his fortunate com- 
mand of the Continental forces and capacity to rule men either through 
pliant policy or direct discipline. 

George Henry Preble, at the age of nineteen, entered in 1835, the 
United States navy as midshipman. His career has been so circum- 
stantially and repeatedly stated in Hamersly’s “ Naval Encyclopedia” 
and in various recent notices and obituaries, that it is unnecessary to 
attempt to improve upon them, and their substance as hereinafter 
quoted, will constitute a sufficient “statement of service.” 


George Henry Preble, Rear-Admiral U.S.N. Born in Portland, Maine, and 
appointed a Midshipman from that State, October 10, 1885; Frigate ‘‘ United 
States,’’ Mediterranean, May, 1836, to November, 1838; Sloop ‘‘ Warren,” Frigate 
“‘ Macedonian,” Sloop ‘‘ Levant,’’ and Sloop ‘“ Erie,’? West Indies, January, 1839, 
until September, 1840; Naval School at Philadelphia, January to June, 1841, when 
he was Warranted Passed Midshipman, No. 7, ina class of twenty-four; was Acting 
Lieutenant of Schooner “‘ Madison” and Brigantine “‘ Jefferson,’’ on the Florida Ex- 
pedition, from August, 1841, to August, 1842; went on several Canoe Expeditions 
into the Everglades, and returned with the expedition, sick; in Receiving-Ship 
“ Ohio,’”’ at Boston, from October, 1842, to May, 1848; Acting Master and Acting 
Lieutenant in Sloop ‘‘St. Louis,’’ East Indies, and circumnavigating the world, 
May, 1848, to September, 1845; had charge of first American Armed Force ever 
landed in China, for the protection of American Consulate and residents of Canton, 
June and July, 1844; Acting Master and Executive of Schooner ‘ Petrel’’ in the 
Gulf of Mexico, May, 1846, to May, 1847; participated in Surrender of Alvarado, 
Laguna, Tampico, and Panuco, and assisted at Siege, etc., of Vera Cruz; returned 
to United States in Ship-of-the-Line ‘‘ Ohio ;”’ sick, May 81, 1847. 

Warranted as Master, July 15, 1847; Commissioned as Lieutenant, February 
5, 1848; returned to the Gulf in Sloop ‘Saratoga,’ February, 1848; and came 
home, sick, March, 1849; Executive Officer of Steamer ‘‘ Legree,’’ Coast Survey, 
April, 1849, to January, 1851; from January to August, 1851, in Frigate “St. 
Lawrence,” which conveyed American Contributions to World’s Fair, at London, 
and then conveyed our Minister to Lisbon ; commanding Schooner “ Gallatin,” etc., 
Coast Survey, August, 1851, to December, 1852; December, 1852, to March, 1858, 
attached to the ‘‘ Vermont,” 74; on Japan Expedition and in China waters, from 
April, 1853, to August, 1856, in ‘‘ Macedonian,’’ and commanding chartered 
Steamer ‘‘ Queen ;’’ assisted in the surveys of Jeddo and Hakodadi Bays; and also 
surveyed the Harbor of Kealung, Island of Formosa, his chart of which is pub- 
lished in the Official Report of the Expedition ; was connected with several success- 
ful Operations against Pirates in China, and received the Thanks of Commodore 
Abbot and of the English admiral, Sir James Stirling, for the part taken by him in the 
Expedition to Kulan; commanded an expedition to Foo-chow-foo, in the American 
Steamer “ Confucius,”’ destroying several pirate junks ; prepared sailing directions 
for Shanghai, which were published by the English and U. 8S. governments, and in 
several private operations; was Light-House Inspector of First District (Coast of 
Maine and New Hampshire) from September, 1856, to October, 1857; at Navy- 
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Yard, Charlestown, Mass., October, 1857, to September, 1859 ; Executive Officer of 
Steam-Sloop ‘‘ Narragansett,’’ Pacific Squadron, September, 1859, until November, 
1861, and ordered home at his own request to serve on the Atlantic Coast ; in Janu- 
ary, 1862, took command of the Steam-Gunboat ‘‘ Katahdin,”’ equipping at Boston, 
and, March 29, reported to Admiral Farragut, ‘‘ West Gulf Squadron ;’’ passed 
the Forts (on the Lower Mississippi) with the fleet, April 24, 1862, engaged the 
enemy’s fleet [in the ‘‘ River Fights’? famous in history and poetry], and was at 
the attack upon the Lower Defenses and at the Surrender of New Orleans; partici- 
pated in all of Farragut’s operations on the river that year, as far as Vicksburg, 
assisting in destroying Grand Gulf; [to any one at all conversant with the results 
accomplished by this fleet, for any subordinate to have played a part sufficiently 
conspicuous to merit especial mention, is a#H-sufficient attest of his courage and 
capacity], August 4, 1862, was transferred to the command of the Steam-Sloop 
‘¢ Oneida ;”’ while steaming up the river above New Orleans, at night, August 8, 
the ‘‘ Oneida” was purposely run into by the steamboat ‘ Lewis T. Whitman,” and 
although every effort was made to save her crew and passengers (seventy of whom 
were rescued), many lives were lost. Her rebel captain was sent to New Orleans in 
irons, and after his release [false mercy, type of our treatment of such ingrates] 
served upon the steam-tug “ Boston,” and conveyed her over to the rebels at Mobile. 

Commissioned as Commander, July 16, 1862; on the blockade off Mobile, Au- 
gust 25 to October, 1862; on August 29, he was left Senior officer present, four ves- 
sels out of seyen of our usual blockading force having left for coal and repairs ; on 
September 4, about 6 P.M., a Steamer flying English colors, and having every ap- 
pearance of one of Her Britannic Majesty’s gunboats, approached the bar, and was 
met by our vessels under way. The ‘ Oneida”’ fired three shots across the stranger’s 
bow, the last at her forefoot, without bringing her to, and then, within three 
minutes of the first gun, fired a broadside into her, and continued the chase with 
the other vessels until she, from her superior speed, was enabled to run in over the 
Southeast Shoals under cover of the guns of Fort Morgan. This steamer proved to 
be the Rebel Cruiser ‘‘ Oreto,”’ afterwards called the ‘‘ Florida.’’ Her commander 
subsequently wrote as follows: ‘i 

‘‘T can vouch for his (Preble’s) promptness and destructive energy on the oc- 
casion of my entering Mobile Bay. The superior speed of the ‘ Florida’ alone 
saved her from destruction, though not from a frightful mauling. We were torn 
to pieces,—one man’s head taken off, and eleven wounded; boats, standing- and 
running-rigging shot away; also foregaff. Four shells struck our hull, and 
had the one (11-inch) that grazed our boiler and entered the berth-deck (killing 
one and wounding two) exploded, every man belonging to the steamer would have 
been killed, as I had only the officers on deck, until about to cross the bar, when I 
made some sail, and one man was wounded in the rigging. Wehad about fourteen 
hundred shrapnel-shot (balls) in our hull, and our masts were pitted like a case of 
smallpox. The damage done her was so great that we did not get to sea again for 
over three months.’’ 

For not preventing the ‘‘ Oreto’s’’ running the blockade, Commander Preble 
was summarily dismissed from the naval service, by order of September 20,”1862, 
but Preble was nominated to the Senate by the President, and on recommendation 
of the Naval Committee was, on February 21, 1868, confirmed and restored to his 
proper rank and position as a Commander, the injustice of his summary dismissal 


1 This was a striking example of one of those snap-shot, arbitrary exertions of 
power which disgraced our War and Navy administrations during the ‘ Slavehold- 
ers’ Rebellion ;” almost always punishing the innocent and allowing the guilty to 
escape to live on and rejoice in the present overthrow of the Party that crushed the 
unnatural foes of the Nation. No government, ever in existence, has or would 
have dared to be guilty of such injustices to its faithful defenders, and of such fulse 
mercy to traitors within and without. 
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being admitted. April 9, 1863, agreeably to orders from the Navy Department, 
proceeded via England to Lisbon, and on June 3 took command of the SarLine- 
Sloop ‘St. Louis’ at the latter port, and ordered to cruise for rebel corsairs be- 
tween Lisbon, the Azores, Canary Islands, and Gibraltar. Though requesting 
more active duty, and command of a Steamer on the coast, he was in command of 
the “St. Louis,’ cruising within those limits, until ordered to Port Royal, 8. C., 
September 8, 1864, once falling in with his old foe, the ‘‘ Florida,” at Madeira, and 
preventing her from getting a full supply of coal, but not able to prevent her from 
running outinacalm. He gave chase as soon as he got wind, but of course [being 
only a sailing vessel] did not catch her. 

Reported to the Admiral, November 2, 1864; took charge of the coal depot, 
and blockaded in the North Edisto, until November 24, when he was ordered to 
command the Fleet Brigade, then organized by Admiral Dahlgren at Port Royal, to 
co-operate with an army force designed to assist General Sherman’s approach to 
the coast. This brigade, consisting of naval artillery, sailor-infantry, and a marine 
battalion, four hundred and ninety-three, all told, joined an army force under Gen- 
eral J. P. Hatch at Boyd’s Neck, and on November 30, 1864, engaged in the severe 
battle of Honey Hill. It also took part in the actions of the 6th, 7th, and 9th of 
December on De Vaux’s Neck, and was daily under fire until withdrawn on De- 
cember 28. The general orders and written commendations of Rear-Admiral Dahl- 
gren and Generals Foster, Hatch, and Porter were gratifying to all connected with 
the Marine Brigade. (See Secretary of Navy’s Report, 1865.) April 4, transferred 
to the command of the Steamer ‘“‘State of Georgia,’’ and proceeded to Aspinwall 
to look after American interests. His vessel and the ‘‘ Huntsville’ rescued ‘six 
hundred or seven hundred passengers from the wrecked steamship ‘‘ Golden Rule,’’ 
near Aspinwall. In acknowledgment of this service he received the Thanks of the 
Rescued People, transmitted through the Navy Department. The ‘State of 
‘Georgia’ returned to New York, and went out of commission September 11, 
1865. At Boston Navy-Yard, as General Inspector of Supplies, frém October 14, 
1865, to July 5, 1867, and continued as Equipment Officer until July, 1868. Chief 
of Staff, North Pacific Squadron, from August, 1868, until December 19; com- 
manding the Flag-ship ‘‘ Pensacola,’’ 1868-70; commissioned as Captain, March 
16, 1867, to take rank from January 29, 1867; commanding Naval Rendezvous, 
Boston, 1871-72; commissioned as Commodore, Novembér 2, 1871; commanding 
Navy-Yard, Philadelphia, 1873-75; Special Duty, 1876; commissioned as Rear- 
Admiral, September 30, 1876; commanding South Pacific Station, 1877-78; Re- 
tired February 25, 1878, having reached the age, fixed by law, sixty-two years. 


This record, however, cannot enter into a consideration ef the 
many peculiar and attractive characteristics of this officer, who was a 
warm, considerate, genial, painstaking friend, a noble, generous gen- 
tleman, a hard student down to the very last, a just and sensible 
analyzer of the historical past, especially in matters connected with the 
military and merchant marine, and an extraordinarily industrious writer 
of marked ability. ‘The delight of his leisure as a retired officer of 
the navy was in conveying to others the information he had spent a 
lifetime in acquiring,” and the readers of different periodicals “ have 
been more indebted to him than they know.” 

His History of the Flag of the United States and other National 
Flags, a large octavo of over eight hundred pages, beautifully illus- 
trated, and published at Boston, second revised edition in 1880, is at 
once an honor to its author, to his service, and to the country. It is 
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not only valuable and interesting but even charming in its facts and 
the presentation of them. In reading that work and considering 
the manifold manifestations of the spirit which animated its author, 
a searcher into the Poetry of the Sea will recall the verse entitled the 
“* Bye of the Sailor :” 


‘¢ Elate amid the battles’ war, 
The sailor’s noble heart beats high ; 
He thinks upon his native shore, 
And courage beams in either eye.”’ 


=— 


Besides this and other excellent works, one especially, “ The History 
of Steam Engineering,” he has been a voluminous contributor to the 
pages of THE UNITED SERVICE, and therefore, as a writer, needs no 
further introduction to its readers. 

For years the writer has been in continual correspondence with 
Rear-Admiral Preble, and has had repeated opportunities to appreciate 
his kindness of thought and even greater kindness of action. In the 
various forms of courtesy and of remembrance the Admiral was ad- 
mirable; an exemplar. His correspondence and intercourse recalled 
the couplet of Pope,— 


“‘ Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe,”’ 


and displayed not only breadth and depth, but at times an absolute 
playfulness, that evinced the lingering spirit of a boy in the breast of 
the man. It is impossible to convey to any one who has not experi- 
enced the delights of* such a friendship the exquisite tact and thought- 
fulness which illustrated it and made the news of his sudden and 
unexpected decease from heart-disease, Ist March, 1885, a shock beyond 
the expression of words. As an “Old Play” says,— 


‘¢ Death finds us ’mid our playthings—snatches us, 
As a cross nurse might do a wayward child, 
From all our toys and baubles. His rough call 
Unlooses all our favorite ties on earth ; 

And well if they are such as may be answer’d 
In yonder world, where all is judged of truly.” 


Or, as Byron even more feelingly and pertinently expresses it,— 


‘¢¢ Whom the gods love die young,’ was said of yore, 
And many deaths do they escape by this ; 
The death of friends, and that which slays even more— 
The death of friendship, love, youth, all that Is 
Except mere breath.” 


It amounted to almost a catastrophe, because it was only within a 
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few days that a letter arrived breathing renewed hope for another year 

of assured life and usefulness, even while it stated that he was suffer- 
ing from an indisposition common to the season and in no degree 
dangerous, however temporarily annoying. 

Rear-Admiral Preble was a fine-looking man, and an apt realiza- 
tion of Vice-Admiral Sir Gervaise Oakes in Cooper’s best marine 
novel, the captivating “Two Admirals.” While he was perfectly 
elegant in a drawing-room, there was about him an unmistakable air 
“seasoned with salt” which was peculiar to that glorious race of Sea 

Chiefs who could shout in unison with Byron,— 













‘Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider,’’— 










who entered the service when there was a marked distinction between 
the easy officer, who won his laurels upon the ocean before steam was 
even an adjunct, and the stiffly set-up officer of the army, or even the 
new style of naval aspirants, juniors and seniors, drilled with military 
as well as naval precision at Annapolis. 

In early life the writer had a great deal to do with gentlemen who 
had won more or less celebrity as seamen, and as a rule they brought 
ashore the truthful freshness, common-sense pungency, and the grand 
simplicity of the free element which was in reality more their home 
than the firm land,— 












‘“ The free 
Mighty, haunted sea!” 







They were gentlemen, and often elegant gentlemen, great conversers, 
full of the most astonishing and valuable information, and yet they 
were unmistakably sailors. Admiral Preble was a noble specimen of 
this grand class which is rapidly passing away, if it is not, like our 
genuine American Seamen, to be classed next to extinct. 

Admiral Preble exhibited indications of having been a man more 
than usually tall, proportionally developed, with a splendid physique. 
He had a manly, attractive face, and a pleasing voice in thorough keep- 
ing. His manners in conversation were charming, and it was perfectly 
delightful to witness the mutually model manner in which he lived with 
his only daughter, which must make his loss so fearfully painful to her. 

















‘‘T never breathe a dead one’s name 
When those who loved that one are nigh ; 
It pours a lava through the frame 
That chokes the breast and fills the eye; 
It strains a chord that yields too much 
Of piercing anguish in its breath; 
And hands of mercy should not touch 
A string made eloquent by death. 
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‘¢ Oh, never breathe a lost one’s name 
To those who call’d that one their own! 
It only stirs the smouldering flame 
That burns upon a charnel-stone. 
The heart will ache and wellnigh break 
To miss that one forever fled ; 
And lips of mercy should not wake 
A love that cherishes the dead.” 


J. Watts DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


RussIA AND ENGLAND IN THE East.—At the present time it is 
quite impossible to make any predictions as to the probability of a war 
between England and Russia ; but it may be safely said that the indi- 
cations are all in favor of war, and that extraordinary exertions will be 
necessary on both sides to preserve the peace. It is not to be expected 
that Russia has forgiven or will forgive the inveterate hostility which 
England has shown towards her for the last forty years, and at the first 
favorable occasion she will endeavor to reverse the treaty of Berlin, 
just as in 1871 she seized the opportunity to tear up so much of the 
treaty of Paris as excluded her ships from the Black Sea. On the 
other hand, England would gladly turn from the humiliating failure of 
Wolseley’s campaign on the Nile to a war with Russia, in which she 
would hope for better success. And she would be all the more ready 
to do this from a feeling that Russia was attempting to take advantage 
of her Egyptian embarrassments in order to create trouble in Asia. 
That this is the controlling motive of Russian policy in the East is 
very evident, and England has only herself to blame for it. She has 
interfered in two wars to prevent a settlement of the Eastern question, 
and without proposing any solution of her own has succeeded in pre- 
venting Russia from solving it, and has destroyed what Russia had 
gained by a terrible expenditure of life and money. Russia will pur- 
sue her traditional policy on this question, and as England has shown 
such constant hostility, she naturally seeks the means of injuring Eng- 
land where she is weakest,—i.e., in India. Her advance through Cen- 
tral Asia has no other object, and, in Skobeleff’s words, “If England 
continues hostile we shall yet see the Eastern question settled on the 
banks of the Indus.” Whether the time for such a settlement has 
now come remains to be seen. We shall probably know in the course 
of the next ten days. If war breaks out Turkey cannot fail to be in- 
volved in it, for she would allow the British men-of-war to pass into 
the Black Sea in violation of treaty rights, and Russia would ‘consider 
this a causus belli. England being notoriously short of troops and 
rich in money, would doubtless be glad to have the services of one 
hundre¢ thousand Turkish troops in return for several million pounds 
sterling. This would immediately reopen the whole Eastern question, 
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and Austria would then become an active factor, by reason of her in- 
terests in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and her desire for a seaport at Sa- 
lenica or elsewhere in the AZgean. In other words, the fire once started 
could not be easily controlled, and a few shots in the remote mountain- 
passes of Afghanistan may now involve all Europe in conflict, just as 
the skirmishes in the backwoods of Virginia a hundred and thirty 
years ago brought on the Seven Years’ War in Europe and sealed the 
fate of France in the New World. 

While we sincerely hope that the peace of Europe may not be 
disturbed by the threatened hostilities, still Americans may be excused 
for consoling themselves with the reflection that if war results it will 
bring nothing but advantage to the United States. The first act of war 
would be the blockade of the Black Sea, causing an advance in the price 
of wheat, which would instantly revive all the depressed industries of 
this country. And should the war continue for any length of time it 
could not fail to revive the American carrying trade, which in turn 
would find us markets for our surplus manufactures all over the world. 
So that Europe’s misery is now our blessing. 

The question of war or peace is now in its diplomatic period, and 
as such we have considered it. Should it pass to the military stage, 
we shall endeavor to keep our readers informed of the military 
resources on each side, and the probable direction of the campaigns. 


THE Navy DEpARTMENT.—Secretary Whitney has no easy task 
before him. .The country demands a navy, and Congress has at last 
appropriated funds with which to commence the building of war-ships 
that may be properly called such, courtesy and traditions only denomi- 
nating those now in service by that name. Within certain limits, Con- 
gress has left much discretionary power with the new Secretary in the 
construction thereof. 

As Mr. Whitney makes no pretension of being an expert in such 
matters, he must necessarily rely on the professional advice and judg- 
ment of such officers as he shall call about him, and, therefore, the first 
and perhaps the most important duty that will come to him is their 
selection. He will find himself surrounded with a bureau system top- 
heavy in the extreme, the chiefs of which are disposed from long 
custom to be aggressive in the assertion of their rights, which have 
grown with age, in the government of the department. 

The result of this system in the past has been the repetition of the 
old story, “Too many cooks,” ete. Our navy, while the smallest of 
any of the great powers, has been the most governed; and had there 
been a concentration of authority in fewer hands, the department would 
have suffered much less in reputation in late years. 

Secretary ‘Whitney has need to at once indicate that he alone is the 
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Secretary of the Navy; and while, of course, no power rests in him to 
alter the bureau organizations existing by authority of law, yet his 
recommendations to the next Congress for their reduction and con- 
centration is confidently looked for. At present, the personnel of the 
chiefs and officers attached to the respective bureaus is a subject that 
demands immediate and careful attention, and such examjnation is sure 
to result in some changes that will be for the good of the service. 
Commencing with the top, he will do well to look into the reasons 
governing the appointment of each chief, the qualifications for the 
office he holds, and the length of service in such capacity. In several 
instances, he will find that there are chiefs of bureaus who do not owe 
their appointments either to distinguished services in action, long 
service at sea, or any special fitness, which would make them valuable 
as bureau chiefs, On the contrary, he will find several who hold their 
appointments from the fact that they are much better versed in political 
wire-pulling, than in the professional accomplishments supposed to be 
the requirements of an officer holding such positions of importance. 

he assignment to other duty of those to whom these remarks may 
apply, is very desirable. 

In the matter of detail, we hope the Secretary will be governed by 
a due regard for past service performed, and by a proper and equitable 
system of routine in duty which will put a permanent stoppage to the 
scandalous favoritism that has governed such matters of late. The 
Secretary, however, may be congratulated in finding a thoroughly 
equipped clerical force. The Navy Department, probably more than 
any other, has retained its clerks without regard to change in admin- 
istration, with the result just mentioned. It must be a pleasure to 
Secretary Whitney to carry out the civil service law, so far as relates to 
his department, in spirit and in Jetter. 

Since writing the above, and just as we are going to press, we note 
the following special dispatch to the Evening Telegram of New York 
City, under date of March 20: 

‘‘Secretary of the Navy Whitney has directed that the list of naval officers on 
shore duty be made out for his inspection, with a view to ascertaining how long 
they have been on such duty, and whether the changes of assignment would not be 
beneficial tethe naval service. He proposes, as far as possible, to equalize matters 
by giving officers who have had easy berths for years a taste of sea service, reliev- 
ing them by officers who have been kept on active service for long periods. This 
reform will be carried out under the general direction of Commodore John G. 
Walker, chief of the Bureau of Navigation.”’ 

We rejoice to see that the Secretary of the Navy is taking this 
action, but the angel of reform he has selected to carry out this policy 
—Commodore John G. Walker, U.S.N.—must, if the Secretary is in 
earnest, be among the first to take flight. 

Commodore Walker was commissioned a commodore on July 25, 
1866; was on duty at the Naval Academy from 1866-69; commanded 
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the frigate “ Sabine” from 1869-70, on “ special service,” which special 
service was on the “home station,” very close to home at that, and 
mostly in port; light-house inspector, 1871-72; secretary of the 
Light-House Board, 1873-78 ; commissioned as captain, 1877; leave 
of absence, 1878-81. ‘This was followed by a short tour of duty in 
command of, the “ Powhatan,” home station. Completing this ardu- 
ous task, he assumed the duties of chief of Bureau of Navigation and 
Office of Detail, which former office he now holds, the latter office 
having wisely been abolished a few months since by ex-Secretary 
Chandler. To condense this record, during the past nineteen years 
Commodore Walker has had but three or four years of sea service, and 
that on the home station. 

This record alone seems to us to make the selection of Commodore 
Walker for the duty described in the above dispatch an unfit one, 
Apart from this reason, the manner in which he is reputed to have used 
his influence and authority while in charge of the Office of Detail, for 
the benefit of his personal friends, and for the punishment of those 
officers who dared oppose his arbitrary course, adds still weightier 
objections to his assignment to the above-mentioned duty. 


THE order for the court-martial of Medical Director Wales, late sur- 
geon-general of the navy, by direction of Secretary Chandler, just be- 
fore the expiration of Mr. Chandler’s term of office, is the cause of a 
good deal of comment. It seems to us that if the Secretary had in- 
tended to bring ex-Surgeon-General Wales to trial, it would have been 
very much better to have done so fifteen months ago; and we think it 
was due to General Wales that he should long since have had an op- 
portunity of vindicating himself before a court-martial. We hope, 
however, that he may now be able to do so, and believe, with all who 
know this gentleman, that he will be able to entirely disprove any 
charges that involve his personal integrity. As to the question of neg- 
lect in not exercising proper supervision over the subordinates of his 
bureau, who have been proved guilty of committing gross frauds upon 
the government during the period that Dr. Wales was chief of the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, we also trust he may be able to make a 
satisfactory explanation and defense. 

Dr. Wales’s experience should be a stern warning to other chiefs of 
bureaus to acquaint themselves with the personal character and habits 
of all their subordinates. 


SECRETARY LINCOLN also signalizes his departure by an order for a 
court-martial of General Hazen, who is now being tried. Whatever 
may be the outcome of the court’s deliberations, General Hazen is de- 
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serving of praise for the manly way in which he is meeting the charges, 
which is certainly a very pleasing contrast to the methods adopted by 
General Swaim. General Hazen, however, might have saved himself 
from having been brought to trial, not only in this case but in one 
other, if he had heeded the repeated admonitions given him by the 
War Department, which were practically to the effect that he should 
not talk so much. We imagine the result of his trial will hardly 
be very serious, either to himself or to ex-Secretary Lincoln. 


Ex-SEcRETARY LiNcoLn takes with him at his retirement the esteem 
and best wishes of the entire army. He has proved himself to be an 
honest, upright, and conscientious Secretary of War. While Mr. Lin- 
coln is not a great man, yet he is a very worthy representative of an 
illustrious name, and we expect some day to see him Vice-President 
of the United States. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has started out well. His cabinet is com- 
posed of able and representative men, and, so far, the President seems 
to be putting into practical effect the promises he made before his elec- 
tion. With the exception of the Secretary of the Treasury, his cabinet 
is satisfactory to the civil service reformers. In the case of Secretary 
Manning, there is every disposition to give him a fair chance before 
forming an opinion of his appointment. Still, from Mr. Manning’s 
record as a politician in the past, there has been considerable doubt 
expressed as to his practical sincerity as a civil service reformer. This 
doubt has been considerably augmented by his appointment of Mr. 
Eugene Higgins, of Baltimore, as appointment clerk of the Treasury, 
in place of an officer who had been twenty-two years in the department. 
Mr. Higgins, as described by the papers of the city from which he 
hails, has all the qualities which would make it desirable for him to 
remain at home. A worse selection for the office fur which he has 
been designated could hardly have been made. The only defense of 
the appointment yet made is, that the duties of appointment clerk bring 
this official into such close personal relationship with the Secretary, 
that he should be permitted, without question, to appoint a man of his 
own political faith and choice. Even admitting the correctness of this 
argument, it makes it the more incumbent on the Secretary of the 
Treasury to select a proper person for the position. 


Major SiLAck, quartermaster of the marine corps, retires during 
April, when he will have reached the age of sixty-four years. Major 
Slack entered the service as second lieutenant January 28, 1839. He 
served during the Mexican war, and was brevetted captain for “ bravery 
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in battle’ March 10, 1847. On August 13, 1860, he was appointed 
quartermaster of the marine corps, and the corps will lose a valuable 
and efficient quartermaster on his retirement. Assistant Quartermas- 
ter Captain H. B. Lowry, U.S.M.C., is next in line of promotion, and 
is in every way qualified for, and entitled to, the position vacated by 
Major Slack. 


WE are glad to be able to announce the receipt of the manuscript from 
Lieutenant Shufeldt necessary to complete his articles on Madagascar, 
commenced in the January number. They will be continued in our 
May, June, and July numbers. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


“ ALLAN DARE AND RoBERT LE D1aBiE.” A Romance, by ADMIRAL PoRTER. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. : 

The first thing that strikes us in looking at this portentous novel is that it 
should have been written by the admiral of the navy. Of course, novels in plenty 
have been written by seafaring men, from Smollett to Clark Russell, but these 
writers were never within cannon-shot of the rank of admiral. We have been 
always of the impression that, in climbing to a rank as high as that of admiral, an 
officer grows pretty well in years, and leaves behind him any romantic ideas with 
which he may have begun his career on shipboard; and that, though he may 
achieve an admirable character as ‘‘an old sea-dog,’’ and be a thoroughly good and 
faithful husband, we are not likely ever to think of him as a portrayer of the tender 
passion. If there is another instance of a full-blown admirable admiral who has 
written a novel, we have never heard of it. 

The second thing to be mentioned is the appalling size of this novel. In look- 
ing at these two plump quartos one is reminded of the opening of Macaulay’s re- 
view of Lord Burleigh’s Memoirs, of which he says, that the title is as long as an 
ordinary preface, the prefatory matter would make an ordinary book, and the book 
contains as much reading as an ordinary library. What story is this which re- 
volves through the vast planetary orbit of eight hundred and seventy-six pages? 
What must be the plot which requires so vast a circuit for its evolution? What 
characters and how many that disport themselves over such an Olympian course? 
Can any interest be kept up, in these days, in such a Sir Charles Grandisonian bulk 
of a novel? 

These were our reflections as we began the reading of this story; but, upon 
coming out at the end, we must say that we have kept up an unflagging interest to 
its termination. We congratulate the author upon the production of a story very 
successful in many important respects. 

Allen Dare and Robert le Diable, who give their names to the book, are twin 
brothers, and the central idea of the story—that of the mysteries, perplexities, and 
surprises which grow out of the close resemblances between twins—is one of the 
oldest devices known to literature; but the author has used the device well, and 
worked it out in a way that enchains the attention, whatever may be said as to the 
antecedent improbabilities of the plot. 

The story opens on the eastern coast of Massachusetts, where James and Charles 
Gale live with their wives and families. James goes to China to better his fortune, 
which he does to the extent of sixty thousand dollars, starts for home on a ship 
bound for Boston, but is apparently lost at sea. The description of the storm in 
which James Gale is lost seems to us to be admirably done. The nautical expe- 
rience of the author stands him in good stead ; and the technicalities of the descrip- 
tion would please a sailor by their undoubted accuracy, and a landsman by their im- 
posing mystery. Charles Gale is supposed also to have been lost at sea while on 
his way to take his brother’s place in China, while James Gale’s twin boys are 
stolen from home by a circus company. This clears things away for the rest of the 
story, which for the most part takes place in New York and the Upper Hudson. 
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Twenty years pass after the abduction of the twin boys, and the latter part of the 
tale begins about 1820. This gives occasion for a long description of the difference 
between the metropolis at that date and the present. It seems to us that all this 
might be safely left to the reader. This difference would be likely to strike any in- 
telligent person, and the reflections which are given needlessly delay the action. 
It would have been more artistic simply to suggest these differences, or make them 
gradually appear in the course of the narration by obvious inference. The chief in- 
terest of the main part of the story centres, as we have intimated, in the twin brothers, 
Allan Dare and Robert le Diable, now grown to man’s estate, of great stature, 
quickness, and physical strength, and strongly resembling each other. The one is 
a detective of extraordinary keenness, sagacity, and ingenuity, following up the 
operations of a formidable gang of robbers of which the other is the chief. All 
this part of the novel is rich in that fascination which always attends the story of 
a game of shrewdness between sharp rascals and sharp detectives. The author dis- 
plays a great deal of skill in his descriptions of both sides of this contest, and the 
reader becomes handsomely acquainted with the countless schemes, devices, traps, 
and slang of criminals and their persecutors. In the further course of the story 
Robert le Diable appears in society as James Deville, a wealthy banker, falls in love 
with Louise Morton, the bad though beautiful daughter of Mr. Charles Morton, alsoa 
wealthy banker, haughty and aristocratic, while Deville is the object of a questiona- 
ble attachment on the part of Mrs. Eton, the young wife of the elderly and wealthy 
Mr. Eton. A Mr. George May also appears as the handsome and hopeless suitor 
of Louise Morton. To this group must be added “ Flossy,”’ the reputed daughter of 
Mr. Brice, who has made a murderous attack on Robert le Diable, has been knocked 
down by that gentleman, befriended and set up in business as a cotton-broker, sup- 
plied with plenty of money, and called Mr. Carrolton. All this has enabled Flossy 
to attain the position indicated. It may be added, while the social proceedings are 
going on in New York, almost everybody is handsomely robbed. 

The story is then transferred for a time to the Upper Hudson, and placed in 
villas more or less ornate for the summer. Settled in the country, other dramatis 
persone are added. There comes Mary Gale, otherwise known as Mary Samson. 
She is the daughter of Agnes Gale, wife of James Gale, who was cast away at sea 
in the early part of the story. Agnes Gale and her daughter have left their old 
home in Massachusetts by reason of their house having been set on fire by some 
unknown enemy, and their narrow escape from destruction. By the advice of their 
lawyer they have-removed to New York, and assumed the name of Samson to es- 
cape their mysterious persecutor. Mary becomes the teacher of Louise Morton and 
her younger sister, Angeline, more familiarly known as ‘‘ Patch.’’ Harry Morton 
appears also, son of Mr. Morton, and an officer in the navy, accompanied by Mr. 
Conrad, the commander of the ship on which Harry is serving. To these must be 
added Mr. Vere Saye, a remarkably tall and fine-looking young man, who is intro- 
duced as an Oxford gentleman, but whom the reader soon suspects to be Allan Dare. 
Edgar Lane, Mr. Morton’s confidential secretary, completes the group. The fol- 
lowing complications then ensue: Upon the appearance of Mary Gale on the scene, 
Harry Morton promptly falls in love with her, which is entirely proper and nat- 
ural, as Mary is a very beautiful and excellent girl. But upon catching sight of 
her, Mr. Morton the elder is overcome with the most dreadful and suspicious agi- 
tation, under which he breaks down. Mr. Conrad immediately falls in love with 
Louise Morton, and she with him, while Edgar Lane, who has been secretly mar- 
ried to her, undergoes dreadful torments. James Deville and George May are kept 
pretty busy in urging their own suits upon Louise, but are on extraordinarily good 
terms with each other. Mr. Vere Saye is in love with Flossy. 

In clearing up the story: Mr. Conrad is badly wounded by George May in a 
tournament which is arranged for the entertainment of the company, and is taken 
care of by May and Louise Morton, but gets better with extreme slowness. In the 
course of his recovery he finds out Lane’s marriage with Louise Morton, starts to 
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leave the place, and comes upon Lane’s body with a dagger in his heart. He is 
arrested for the murder, a number of suspicious circumstances are found against 
him, and he is committed to jail, and soon after dies. Mary Gale leaves the house 
of the Mortons and returns to New York. There she is waited on by Mr. Morton, 
who tells her that, as she was near Lane’s body at the time of the murder, it would 
be well for her, to avoid any possible trouble, quietly to leave the city with her 
mother, which is done. Allan Dare, or Vere Saye, begins to suspect his origin, 
visits Boston, consults the old lawyer of the family, establishes his identity as Charles 
Gale, and starts back to New York in quest of Agnes and Mary Gale, his mother 
and sister. But he is unable to find any trace of them. Then in the course of his 
professional duties as Allan Dare he is sent with a number of policemen to break 
up a gang of pirates near Barnegat, who have been luring vessels ashore by means 
of false lights for purposes of plunder. While watching, during a stormy night, 
for these miscreants, a house near by is discovered to be on fire. Allan and his men 
extinguish the fire, which is evidently the work of an incendiary, and find two 
women in it, who turn out to be the mother and sister he is in search of. At the 
same time a ship comes ashore in the storm, and among the passengers saved is an 
elderly gentleman, who is the long-lost James Gale. It appears that he made his 
escape from the wreck, and has been wandering in Africa, till he shows himself near 
the Cape of Good Hope, whence he is sent home on the ship that is wrecked so con- 
veniently near the house where his wife and daughter have been staying. Further 
startling events occur. James Deville, utterly infatuated with Louise Morton, 
comes to New York and marries her; but, just as the bridal couple are coming out 
of church, he is arrested by Allan Dare as Robert le Diable, the accomplished robber 
and burglar. He is lodged in jail, makes his escape, goes immediately to his house 
and tells Myra of his marriage. She is a beautiful girl whom he has brought up 
in his house, and who loves him devotedly. At this announcement she prepares to 
retire to the Convent of the Sacred Cross. James Deville, or Robert le Diable, 
leaves New York with his wife, Louise Morton, on a vessel, and disappears for a time 
from the story. The rascalities of Brice, or Carrolton, are brought to the surface, 
and Flossy is removed to the care of Agnes and Mary Gale. Thence she is soon 
stolen, and Allan Dare and his sister go to Europe in pursuit of her, but upon 
arriving there, find that they are on the wrong scent. Learning that they cannot 
return in some weeks, Allan Dare, or Charles Gale, as the reader chooses, takes the 
time to go in pursuit of James Deville, whom of course he has recognized as his 
brother. He is found at Monaco, as the ‘“‘ Baron von Beust,’”’ with his wife, who is 
conspicuous for her extravagant gambling and reckless dissipation. A Count Conti 
is paying close attention to her. Conti attempts to murder the husband, and, taking 
the wife with him, sails out into the Mediterranean, and soon appears in the charac- 
ter of a pirate of the most approved character. This pirate, however, is none other 
than our old friend George May, and is the real murderer of Edgar Lane, the poisoner 
of Conrad, and the brother and abductor of Flossy. While this precious couple are 
thus engaged, Allan Dare, or Charles Gale, is busy attending to his brother, James 
Deville, whom he has found wounded by the would-be assassin, to whom he makes 
himself known. As soon as possible James Deville, or James Gale, with his brother 
and sister, leave Monaco and return to America. James Gale repents of his wicked- 
ness, is shielded by his brother from the consequences of his crimes, and resolves to 
lead a better life. ‘Instead of going to jail again he goes to his house. Thither George 
May, who has arrived in New York, follows him secretly, but is attacked by a pet 
lioness of Gale’s and so badly torn that he dies. James Gale goes with Charles Gale 
to the Convent of the Sacred Cross in search of Myra, and there finds in the person 
of the Lady Superior Louise Morton, who has been taken into the convent in igno- 
rance of her real character, and by her apparent sanctity has risen to the head of the 
establishment. Mutual recognitions take place, at which Louise Morton takes poison 
and dies. James Gale finds Myra, of course, and Charles Gale, Flossy, who has been 
placed in the convent by her abductors. It only remains to uncover Charles Mor- 
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ton, who is no other than the long-lost Charles Gale, the senior. He has stolen his 
brother’s money, has twice attempted to burn up his brother’s wife and daughter, 
and has tried to kill Allan Dare. Charles Gale, the younger, marries Flossy ; James 
Gale, the younger, Myra; Harry Morton, Mary Gale. All are left with plenty of 
money, and at last accounts were living happily. 

In summing up this long novel, it strikes us that the rascals are inadequately 
punished. Morton, who is a monster of rapacity and cruelty, is allowed, after 
being shown up in his true character, to keep a large sum of money, go to England 
with his wife, and live undisturbed till his natural death. Louise Morton, cruel, 
sensual, and murderous, dies in a convent, and, as far as the knowledge of its in- 
mates is concerned, in the odor of sanctity. George May, in view of his eminent 
villainy, instead of being bitten by a lioness, should have been publicly hanged. 
James Gale, after his career as the head of a gang of robbers, receives the forgive- 
ness of his family, and settles in comfort with an exceedingly lovely wife. To be 
sure, all these people were more or less related to one another; but some considera- 
tion might have been shown to public justice. 

It may be remarked that very much which is descriptive of fashionable society 
in this novel seems to be more or less unconsciously satirical. "We have seen what 
Morton is, who carries himself with especial haughtiness. George May, a society 
pet, is a pirate and a murderer. James Deville, a rich banker, and familiar to 
fashionable circles as Robert le Diable, is an accomplished burglar. Mr. Eton, 
another wealthy magnate, pretends to give his wife diamonds of prodigious cost, 
and deceives her with diamonds of paste, while Mrs. Eton, keeping up the show of 
wifely devotion, is really in love with Deville, and does not blush to tell him so, 
And all these people talk of their bank accounts, houses, horses, carriages, jewels, 
purple and fine linen, beauty, and position in the terms of frankest vulgarity. 

The number of characters is very great, but they are fairly discriminated from 
one another. The delineations of the male characters are better than those of the 
female, The strongest of the women is Louise Morton, but she is at the same time 
the cruelest and the most reckless. Allan Dare seems to us the most attractive 
among the men. * 

There is a great variety, too, of dialect. We have the talk of New England 
sailors, New York burglars, French gamblers, detectives, Irishmen, and Germans, 
which, upon the whole, is well done. The conversation of the lower characters is 
much better done than that of the higher characters, which is tame and too florid. 
Roses, lilies, stars, jewels, and blushes are pretty freely employed, while metaphors 
crowd the pages. These metaphors sometimes become rather mixed. Such an ex- 
pression as ‘‘ weeding out the vapors of the mind”’ better be left to Sir Boyle Roche, 
Unfortunately, Admiral Porter seems to have taken as his model of conversation 
the stilted and unnatural style of Scott rather than that of Dickens and Thackeray. 
The result is that a great deal of the serious talk of the higher circles is too much 
like ‘speaking a piece.’”’ This is notably the case in the scene where Vere Saye 
presents some flowers to Louise Morton. The presentation is signalized by a gor- 
geous discourse on flowers, through which Longfellow’s poem on that beautiful 
theme may be traced, but which no young man in actual life would be likely to de- 
liver to any sensible lady. Another instance where this artificiality becomes 
ludicrous is furnished in the scene in which Louise Morton is driving with Conrad. 
He has told her of his love, and in her exultation she has taken the reins and is 
driving the horses at a terrific speed, which renders the necks of the lovers liable 
to be broken atany moment. At this appalling time Louise delivers herself in this 
style: ‘‘ This is love’s spring to me; don’t trample on its flowers ; do not nip its buds 
with frosty speculations. . . . Everything looks so new and fresh to me to-day ; the 
buds and all look so new, and the blue heavens smile with the melting tenderness 
of love. See how bright the sun is, how clear and sweet the air as it comes per- 
fumed with the smell of the mountain pines. Think not that I’ll drive against 
that silver wall of the Catskill Mountains and injure you; I love you too much 
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for that. Let me but reach the goal I seek, where the fairies meet by moonlight, 
and the west winds blow the softest zephyrs laden with the sweetest breath of 
heaven, and then the deluge, for what care I!” 

Weare glad to find that all the women of the story are transcendently beautiful. 
This is as it should be. It is difficult to see why in a novel the women in whom 
the reader is expected to take any interest should not be exceedingly good-looking. 
Romance and beauty naturally go together, and homely heroines must have valu- 
able compensating advantages which few novelists are able to give them. Nothing 
more decidedly shows the genius of Charlotte Bronté than the interest which she 
throws about ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ in spite of the stunted stature and ugliness of that 
heroine. _We must compliment the publishers upon the fact that the women who 
figure in the illustrations of this novel answer in beauty to the descriptions in the 
text. These illustrations are exceedingly fine, and are a delight to the eye. 

Making the allowances we have indicated, we have to say in conclusion that 
Admiral Porter has written a novel which holds the interest to the end. Whatever 
fine writing a novelist may indulge in, whatever theories in politics, art, philosophy, 
or society he may employ the novel to convey, he has failed if he has not succeeded 
in interesting his readers, and here Admiral Porter has done well. At the close 
of the present work he intimates that we may have a further work from his pen, in 
which one of the most interesting characters of the present story will figure. We 
hope to meet her again. H. C. M. 


“Tor CHANGED BRIDES; OR, WINNING HER Way.’’ By Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
SoutHworTH. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

We have faithfully read the flve hundred pages that make up this story, and 
find it a harrowing tale. There is a feeling of exhaustion at the end of the book 
like that which the readers of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor” experience, but fora 
different reason. And at the close of the volume we are informed, in the true style 
of the New York Day-Book, that to be fully informed of the ultimate destiny of the 
characters of the story we must purchase and read another book of probably equal 
dimensions. We feel that in simple justice, after reading a book of five hundred 
pages, the whole thing should be finished up, and we resent any catchpenny device 
which would allure us to further expenditure of time and money in a possibly vain 
pursuit of the fortunes of people who may live on indefinitely. Mr. Alexander 
Lyon, more familiarly called ‘‘ Alick,” is the chief rascal of this tale. In early 
childhood he is betrothed to his cousin, Anna Lyon; but as years pass and they 
come to maturity it comes out that Anna is more interested in a scapegrace cousin, 
“Dick Lyon,” and Alick in a little maiden, Drusilla Sterling, daughter of his 
mother’s housekeeper. Alick’s father, mother, and Drusilla’s mother are all killed 
off at convenient. times, and Alick marries Drusilla secretly, and sets up house- 
keeping in a quiet place in the vicinity of Washington. Then trouble begins. He 
attempts to keep his house as much a secret as his marriage, but of course comes 
across his betrothed and her father in Washington, has to accept their courtesies 
and favors, and lie to his wife about his absence from home, and lie to the other 
parties about his absences from the city. He becomes more estranged from his 
wife, treats her harshly, makes .her life woful beyond description, and, taking ad- 
vantage of a technicality in the use of his marriage license, plans to repudiate his 
wife outright and marry Anna. Drusilla finds out this rascally scheme, presents 
herself at the house of the bride in the midst of a violent storm, unseen by Alick, 
and tells her story to Anna. Drusilla puts on Anna’s bridal dress, gives her mar- 
riage license, which she has long before discovered and kept, to the minister, and in 
a dim light is remarried to the wretched Alick, who does not discover the changed 
bride until it is too late to help himself. We have had considerable difficulty in 
making this device appear practicable, but will not insist upon our objections. 

This is a novel of a class which we cannot commend. In this kind of novel 
Mrs. Southworth has shown great literary fecundity, and the result is of no particu- 
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lar value to literature. In these works, by the way, Mrs. Southworth shows a 
noticeable fondness for hymeneal associations and suggestions. We have “The 
Changed Brides,”’ ‘‘ The Bride’s Fate,’’ “* The Missing Bride,” ‘‘ The Bridal Eve,” 
and ‘*The Bride of Llewellyn.”” The atmosphere is a heated one; everything is 
exciting ; the superlative prevails; all is intense, emotional, exbausting. The 
physical side of love is brought constantly forward ; there is an endless amount of 
earessing, embracing, and osculation. In all this style of novel there is much 
“turning pale as death” or “white as a sheet ;’’ a great deal of ‘drawing up to 
full height” and ‘‘ withering scorn,” or being ‘‘ crimson to the roots of the hair,”’ 
or ‘‘ blushing like a rose.”” In the book before us the fainting away is of the dead- 
liest character. Again and again we were appalled at the idea that the lady in 
question had expired, and that the story must come fo a full stop. In one instance 
the semblance of death was so complete that only a very careful examination in the 
region of the heart showed a faint fluttering, and a mirror held before the mouth 
revealed the most vapory evidence of breath. 

In ‘‘ The Changed Brides” the obstetrical element is put forward with a promi- 
nence which we blush to describe. Suffice it to say that we are kept fully informed 
of the progress toward maternity, from the “‘ first whisper of a sweet secret by the 
‘little bride’ ”’ till she ‘‘ becomes the mother of a beautiful boy.”’ 

In this kind of novel, too, we observe that the chief personages have an aerial 
elevation above all pecuniary necessities, which enables them to devote all the time 
requisite to the exigencies of the story. There are city residences and country- 
seats, plenty of horses, carriages, dresses, furs, and jewels. Did the reader ever 
notice that, in this kind of story, the wealthy young men never put money in the 
hands of another, as in ordinary business; but always “‘fling’’ their gold to the 
humbler person by way of showing their imperial indifference to the filthy lucre? 

We can only hope, in leaving this book, that the sufferers in this story are re- 
warded adequately in the next, and the rascals duly punished ; but we shall probably 
never know. H. C. M. 


Mam’zELLE Evetniz. A Russian Love-Story. By Henry @REVILLE. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

This is a pretty little story of one hundred and forty-eight pages. It is called 
a Russian love-story, but the local coloring is slight, and we doubt whether its Rus- 
sian character would be very readily recognized if there were not some references 
to serfdom, and if the proper names did not end in ‘‘ of.’”’ 

Anton Malissof, forty years old, but, happily, looking scarcely more than thirty- 
five, having served some years as secretary of embassy, becoming weary and want- 
ing rest, betakes himself to his beautiful seat, Malisova, and makes himself com- 
fortable. Being sociable, he looks up his neighbors and calls on the Pajarofs. The 
Pajarofs, husband and wife, are old-fashioned, benevolent people, and hospitable to 
a degree. Madame Pajarof is much given to marrying of her serfs. While thus 
engaged a perplexing case presents itself. One of her woodmen has fallen in love 
with a girl living on a neighboring estate, whose owner is unwilling to part with 
the girl without being well paid for the sacrifice. Malissof is summoned by Ma- 
dame Pajarof to act as diplomatist between herself and the owner of the girl, Made- 
moiselle Pelagie, a maiden lady of thirty-five summers, large, fair-haired, freckled, 
and of strong matrimonial tendencies, but she is penurious as well as romantic, and 
tries to get a good price for the girl; while at the same time she seeks to construe 
Malissof’s words into some tender interest in herself. Malissof, however, arranges 
the business, and the humble couple are married. At Mademoiselle Pelagie’s house 
Malissof meets Madame Belaguine and her daughter Eugénie, from whom the story 
is named. She is keen, observing, and beautiful. Malissof falls in love with her. 
He has full opportunity to see her through the co-operation of her mother, who, out- 
wardly affectionate to her daughter, is hard, mercenary, and cruel. The matrimo- 
nial inclinations of Mademoiselle Pelagie are directed to Malissof, but he is wholly 
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absorbed in Eugénie. So maiters go on until Nicholas Markof appears. It is then 
made to appear that he is in love with Eugénie, and she with him, but the suit has 
been opposed by Madame Belaguine on account of Markof’s poor expectations. In 
due time Malissof finds this out, and, concealing his discovery from the mother, 
easily gets her permission to do that which will be for the happiness of the daughter, 
takes Eugénie in his carriage to Madame Pajarof’s, where Markof is waiting, and, 
before Madame Belaguine can arrive and stop the proceedings, Eugénie and her 
lover are married. 

The chief interest centres in Malissof, who makes a noble sacrifice of his own 
love to the happiness of the young people, and secures their boundless gratitude and 
friendship to the end of his days. The story is straightforward, the plot well 
worked out, the characters well discriminated, and the conversations bright and 
interesting. A good, bright, clean story. H. C. M. 


THE OIviL SERVICE IN THE UNITED States. By JoHN M. Comsrock. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company. 

This book, Mr. Comstock says, was originally designed to be a manual for the 
information of those who are seeking entrance into that part of civil service which 
is covered by examinations; but it has been enlarged so as to take in a great deal 
of information as to that part of the service which is not so covered. 

The introduction is full of valuable statements and suggestions. It appears 
that the civil service of the United States gives employment to more than one 
hundred and twenty thousand persons. This is divided into the classified service 
and the unclassified service. The classified service is made up of the employés in the 
Departments of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Post-Office, Interior, and Justice, at 
Washington ; in custom-houses having fifty officers and over; and in post-offices 
under like conditions. To these must: be added certain persons in the departments 
at Washington, who, being paid by special appropriations, do not come under the 
regular classifications. It may be seen how much is yet to be done in the reform 
of the civil service, when only twelve per cent. of the persons so employed come 
under classification and are subjected to examination. And it seems to us that a 
very good idea may be formed as to the amount of work still remaining to bring 
the entire force up to the highest efficiency, if we suppose this to be the military or 
naval department of the government, and then remember what the conditions of 
entrance and the discipline would be; how its officers would be appointed and 
promoted, what strict accountability would be required from lowest to highest; and 
that those thus serving would be kept in, not for four years possibly, but for good 
behavior, and would be provided for at the end of honorable service. Recalling, 
then, some of the rules under which the military and naval forces are managed, 
and then the enormous absurdities of the civil service, we have some measure of 
the work reformers have still to do. 

Mr. Comstock urges the extension of examinations to the unclassified service ; 
the modification of the examinations, as experience shall suggest, in the direction 
of increased efficiency, and promotion of faithful and competent officials to higher 
grades as occasion shall demand. An interesting part of the introduction is the 
discussion of the availability of the civil service for the employment of women 
who have to support themselves, and the kinds of work in which they are superior 
to men. 

Mr. Comstock meets very effectively the charge made by the opponents of the 
reform, that only men of collegiate education can well stand the examinations, by 
showing that the work of the common school is ordinarily sufficient to prepare the 
candidate for the test. As a matter of fact, college graduates have not shown so 
great an aptitude for these examinations as those who have been educated at the com- 
mon schools. It is further remarked that these examinations, when extended so 
as to take in all the employés of the civil service, may be expected to have a 
thoroughly tonic effect upon institutions of learning throughout the United States. 
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The repeal of the law of 1820, which limits appointments in the civil service 
to four years, is strongly urged; and the objection that this would create bureaus 
of officials strongly intrenched in privilege, is met by the remark that the power 
of removal remains in the hands of the President. Further, it is urged that some 
provision should be made for the support of those members of the service who have 
become disabled or superannuated, either by pensions or from a fund made up by 
regularly withholding a certain percentage of salaries. 

The body of the work is divided into four parts. The first part treats of the 
classified service, and a schedule is given, showing the different grades of officers 
through the departments at Washington, and the salary attached to each grade. 
Another schedule classifies the customs service in the chief seaports of the United 
States, and in like manner gives the salaries attached to each class. A third schedule 
does the same for all the post-offices to which the examinations apply. This part of 
the book takes up a few pages only. 

Then follows Part II., which treats the unclassified service, showing the offices 
from the President down, and the pay attached to each branch of the service. All 
this is arranged with the utmost clearness and convenience. 

Part III. gives the civil service act, and the civil service rules and regulations. 
Full information for applicants, forms of application, and specimens of examina- 
tion papers are furnished in accordance with the requirements of each department. 
And those persons who have ridiculed these examinations as impractical would do 
well to suspend their hilarity and read some of these specimen papers, and see how 
carefully they are adapted to the duties expected of the applicant. 

Part IV. contains the civil service act of New York State, rules, regula- 
tions, and classification of State officers, civil lists of New York City and Brook- 
lyn, specimen papers, and the civil service act of Massachusetts. An appendix 
adds some account of the British civil service and the reform which produced it. 
An index is appended, which makes the whole book convenient for use. 

We most heartily commend this book as most valuable for the purposes de- 
signed. It is carefully compiled, clearly printed, and is itself a most suggestive 
evidence of what the reform of the civil service has so far achieved. The fact that 
applicants for so many positions under the United States government find such a 
book as this essential to his proceedings instead of simply consulting his ‘‘ boss’’ or 
the member from his “ district,’ is most encouraging ; and no wonder that the old- 
fashioned hack politician storms at such innovations: to all good citizens it is a 
subject for heartiest congratulation. H. OC. M. 
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455. Some One Else. By B. M. 
Croker. 20 cents. 


George Eliot’s Life. Related in 
her Letters and Journals. Arranged 
and edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. 
Portraits and illustrations. In three 
volumes, pp. 1038. 12mo, cloth, $3.75. 


Germinal. By Emile Zola, author 
of “ Nana,” ‘ L’Assomoir,’’ etc. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Greece in the Times of Homer. 
An Account of the Life, Customs, and 
Habits of the Greeks during the Homeric 
Period. By T. T. Timayenis, author of 
‘“‘A History of Greece.” 16mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


Guide to the Civil Service of the 
United States. Edited by John M. 
Comstock, Chairman of the Board of 
Examiners of Customs, New York. 
12mo, $2.00. 

Harriet Martineau. ‘¢ Famous 
Women Series.’”? By Mrs. F. Fenwick 
Miller. One volume, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


History of the Parsis. Includin 
their Manners, Customs, Religion, an 
Present Position. By Dosabhai Franiji 
Karaka, C.S.I. Illustrated with colored 
plates, photographs, ete. Two volumes, 
$15.00. 


How Success is Won. By Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton. ‘ Little Biographies,”’ 
Third Series. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Illiteracy and Mormonism. By 
Henry R. Waite, Ph.D. ‘‘ Questions of 
the Hour Series.’’ 25 cents. 
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In Durance Vile. By the author of 
‘“‘ Doris,” ‘‘ Phyllis,’ ‘‘ Molly Bawn,’’ 
etc. 16mo, extra cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 


Interrupted. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. 
Alden). Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Irish Garland (An). New Poems. 

Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, author of “A 
oman’s Poems,’ ‘‘ That New World,”’ 
etc. One volume, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


John Marshall. By Allan B. Ma- 

ruder. Vol. XII. in ‘ American 

tatesmen Series.’? One volume, 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


Labrador: A Sketch of its Peoples, 
its Industries, and its Natural History. 
By Winifred Alden Stearns. $1.75. 


Landscape in Art. Before Claude 
and Salvator. By Josiah Gilbert, author 
of ‘‘ Excursions among the Dolomites’’ 
and ‘Cadore, or Titian’s Country.” 
With an index and 1650 illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, $12.00. 


Lays of a Bohemian (The). Being 
some of the metrical conceits of Scott R. 
Sherwood. $1.25. 


Life of General Gordon, Soldier, 
Administrator, and Christian Hero. By 
G. C. Emerson. 50 cents. 


Lives of Greek Statesmen. By the 
Rev. Sir George Cox, Bart., M.A. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Matt: A Tale of a Caravan. By 
Robert Buchanan. 12mo, paper cover, 
25 cents. 


Memoir of the Princess Alice of 
England, Grand Duchess of Hesse. 
With her Correspondence with the Queen 
during the Years of her Residence in 
Germany. Edited by her sister, the 
Princess Christian. 8vo, with two por- 
traits. Third and cheaper edition, cloth, 
extra, $1.25. 

Mining Camps. By Charles Howard 
Shinn. One volume, crown 8vo, $2.00. 

My Lady Pocahontas. A True Re- 
lation of Virginia. Writ by Anas Tod- 
kill, Puritan and Pilgrim. With notes 
by John Esten Cooke. One volume, 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


New Orleans as itis. 650 cents. 

A valuable handbook for all who con- 
template going to the World’s Exposi- 
tion. 
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Popular Manual of English Lit- 
erature. By Maude Gillette Phillips. 
Illustrated. Two volumes, crown 8vo, 
cloth, per volume, $2.00. 

Prairie Experiences in Handling 
Cattle and Sheep. By Major W. 
Shepherd, R.E. Illustrated. American 
Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; English 
Edition, 8vo, $8.25. 

Ride to Khiva. Travels and Ad- 
ventures in Central Asia. By Fred. 
Burnaby, Captain Royal Horse Guards. 
$2.00. 

Rise of Intellectual Liberty (The), 
From Thales to Copernicus. By Fred- 
erick May Holland. 8vo, $3.50. 

River Congo. From its Mouth to 
Bolobo. With a General Description of 
the Natural History and Anthropology 
of its Western Basin. By H. H. John- 
son, F.Z.8., F.R.G.S. $4.50. 


Robert Ord’s Atonement. By Rosa 
N. Carey, author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memo- 
ries,’’ ‘*Queenie’s Whim,” etc. 16mo, 
extra cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

Roslyn’s Fortune. A Novel. By 
Christian Reid (pseudonym for Frances 
C. Fisher). 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Sea Fathers oe A series of 
Lives of Great Navigators of Former 
Times. By Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.R.S. $1.25. 

Serapis. A Romance. By George 
Ebers, author of *‘ Uarda.”’ Translated 
by Clara Bell. Authorized edition. 
One volume, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 90 
cents. 


Solution of the Mormon Problem. 
By John Codman. 26 cents. 

Tarantella. A Romance. By Ma- 
thilde Blind, author of ‘ Life of George 
Eliot.”’ One volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Through Masai Land. A Narrative 
of the Royal Geographical Society’s Ex- 

edition in Eastern Africa. By Joseph 

homson, F.R.G.S., author of ‘‘ To the 
Central African Lakes and Back.’ Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, $5.00. 

Under the Lens. Social Photo- 
graphs. By E. C. Grenville Murray, 
author of ‘Side Lights of English So- 
ciety.” 800 illustrations. wo vol- 
umes. $12.60. 

United States Blue-Book. By J. 
H. Soulé. Fourth edition. Cloth, 75 
cents. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


‘“‘ RiFLE AND CARBINE Frrina.’’—We have received a copy of the above work, 
by Captain Stanhope E. Blunt, Ordnance Department, U.S.A., published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. After a pretty thorough reading, we 
are impressed with the fact that it is a thoroughly scientific work. That it will 
meet the requirements of the army and the National Guard we very much doubt. 
Simplicity is lost in the profound theories the work evolves, and this loss will be 
much felt by the class of men who come under instruction. 

For preliminary work a few simple rules, explanatory of the principles of rifle- 
firing, brought together in such form that they could be placed in the hands of 
every soldier, and which they could read for themselves, and thus better bear them 
in mind, would be of greater benefit to the general intelligence of the men than 
such an extended technical instruction as the work requires, particularly where the 
author seems to be so very much in doubt as to the correct method to be pursued. 
One system alone should be adopted and all else discarded. 


4 
at BaD 
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In the primary instruction in pointing and aiming from the erect position 
(Fig. 1, Plate II.) the directions are to ‘carry the right foot twelve inches to the 
rear and eight inches to the right.’’ The pupil is also informed that some riflemen 
prefer to extend the left arm.’”’ (Fig. 2, Plate II.) Again, he is told that ‘‘many 
riflemen prefer . . . the body rest.” (Fig. 1, Plate III.) Not one of these positions 
is in accordance with the tactical instruction of the recruit under Upton’s ‘* Tactics.”’ 
Then again, in firing kneeling, the author says, ‘‘ Some riflemen prefer by bending 
the ankle to rest the instep flat on the ground,” or, by ‘resting the right side of 
the foot on the ground, toe pointing to the front (Plate V., Figs. 1 and 2), to bring 
the weight of the body on the left side of the foot.’’ These positions could not 
be permitted according to the Tactics. Neither could the sitting-down position be 
allowed in ranks. This position gives the privilege to the soldier ‘to sit on the 
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ground, feet to the front, with one elbow resting on each knee, or the same position 
with the feet crossed.’ (Plate VI., Figs. 1 and 2.) All those changes from the 
authorized tactical method of instruction are such as to be avoided, because these 
positions cannot be assumed in ranks, and nothing but what can be done there 
should be permitted in the instruction for firing standing and kneeling. In the 
presence of the enemy, during the last war, without the aid of any book on the 
subject other than the “ Tactics’’ (Hardee’s and Casey’s), men assumed, when on the 
skirmish or picket line, the position most natural to them and their surroundings, 
and they will always do this when acting individually. The system of rifle-firing, 
as we understand it, is to improve the army as a body, and to render it effective 
as such,—not to give positions whereby greater scores can be made on the target. 

The author in his direction, on page 28, regarding the pressing of the piece 
against the shoulder, says it must be done mainly with the right hand, and only 
slightly with the left. The experience of many riflemen has been to favor just the 
reverse,—that to press the rifle strongly with the left hand steadies the piece in the 
aim, and corrects the liability of the soldier to pull the piece to the right when firing 
with the nine-pound pull. 

There is but little change regarding gallery-practice, except the advocacy of 
regularly-built firing-galleries at each large post. This, indeed, is a much-to-be- 
desired improvement on the firing inside the barracks (as is made necessary at 
stations in the northern latitudes), where the atmosphere is fouled and the lead spat- 
tered about the quarters. Instead of a variety of targets suggested for this practice, 
a uniform iron target—such as is now furnished by the ordnance department— 
should only be used, and if that department thinks enough of the necessity for 
amusing the soldier at gallery-practice as to cut out the bull’s-eye and place a bell 
behind it, let it be done, where they have the means to do it, before it is furnished 
to the company. The non-rendition of reports of gallery-practice (par. 168), we 
believe, will lessen the interest in this important branch of instruction, and will 
cause a great falling off in the results produced. 

In firing on the range, the practice season is limited to four months in the year, 
and the months, or portions of months, constituting this season are to be selected 
by department commanders for the different posts in their departments ; but in all 
cases the season must terminate on or before October 81. There are many reasons 
why this system will work to disadvantage, and we predict a falling off in the num- 
ber of marksmen, and a smaller figure of merit in each military department. The 
book specifies that practice should be held three times a week ; two sighting shots 
will be permitted before commencing the first of a succession of scores over five 
hundred yards; qualified sharpshooters should not be required to attend the regular 
firings, but are permitted to participate in the firings if they desire to do so ; marks- 
men that it is deemed improbable will succeed in making sharpshooter’s scores may 
also be excused from further practice. 

We note the change of the spherical bull’s-eye to that of an ellipse, with its 
transverse axis vertical, and the reason assigned for this is that that is the form of 
every group consisting of a large number of shots, fired when all influences, except 
those due to the arm and ammunition, have as far as possible been eliminated. 
Various reasons are given by the author for this change of shape, all of which he 
claims ‘‘ point irresistibly to the adoption of a target having elliptical divisions.’ 
This seems strange, in view of the fact that a man has to employ all the fine points 
of his instruction in rifle-firing in order to place a shot on the target during high 
winds. He has to possess a keen perception of the velocity, a perfect knowledge of 
the wind-chart, and the points necessary to move his wind-gauge,—both for the 
wind and to compensate for the drift. In addition to this the author establishes the 
rule that if the wind-gauge cannot be moved far enough to obtain the necessary 
points, the individual must aim at the edge of the target, or, indeed, at some point 
to the right or left away from the target, in order to put ashot into it; and yet with 
all these conditions, should he strike target B to the right or left of the vertical 
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‘axis of the bull’s-eye, his score is to be of less value than that which may be made 
by a man who fires each day with or without a strong wind blowing, and who has 
to merely shift the rear-sight to obtain the necessary elevation to make a line shot. 
We have never yet been thoroughly imbued with the idea that the A target (48/ 
by 72/’) isthe proper one to use. We have always considered that the square target 
{72/’ by 72/’) should be used from one hundred to six hundred yards, with spherical- 
shaped bull’s-eyes of slightly increasing diameter for every additional one hundred 
yards from nine to twenty-four inches,—that is, for 100 yards, 9 inches; 200, 12 
inches; 800, 15 inches; 400, 18 inches; 500, 21 inches; 600, 24 inches. 

Classification and qualification has been somewhat modified. ‘To qualify for 
the sharpshooter’s class a total of 90 is required at each of the ranges two hundred, 
three hundred, and five hundred yards; a total of 85 at each of the ranges six hun- 
dred and eight hundred yards; and a total of 80 at one thousand yards ; these scores 
for cavalry troops may be made with either the rifle or carbine.” 

‘‘ For a marksman a total of 80 is required at each of the ranges two hundred, 
three hundred, five hundred, and six hundred yards, for those firing with the rifle, 
and totals of 80, 75, 70, and 65 at each of the same ranges respectively for troops 
armed with the carbine.” 

‘‘ For the first class a total of 65 is required at each of the ranges two hundred, 
three hundred, and five hundred yards, for troops armed with the rifle, and totals of 
65, 60, and 55 at each of the same ranges respectively for those armed with the 
carbine.”’ 

‘‘ For the second class a total of 50 is required at each of the ranges two hun- 
dred, three hundred, and five hundred yards with the rifle, and 50, 48, and 465 at 
each of the same ranges respectively for those armed with the carbine.” 

At posts where ranges for no greater distance than three hundred yards can be 
obtained, special conditions are imposed in order to qualify as a marksman; and it 
will be perceived that an allowance is made for the use of the carbine at short 
ranges. This is virtually condemning the carbine, which, if not as good or accurate 
as the rifle at short ranges, should be at once discarded. 

A soldier is permitted to fire eight scores, of five shots each, at four different 
ranges on the same day; yet as the system does not admit of any practice—with a 
view to scoring—outside of the regular practice of the organization to which the 
man is attached, and as the ammunition allowed is not sufficient to give this in- 
creased allowance of shots to the entire organization, we can hardly see where the 
benefit is to be derived, more particularly so when we know how difficult it is to 
fire more than fifteen shots per man with forty-eight men under four or five hours. 

Four scores are to be taken to consider the qualifications as to classification and 
company figure of merit. This increase is unjust to men who have been struggling 
for the past two years to obtain the marksman’s pin; last year three scores were 
required where only two obtained the year previous. Now the recruit must double 
the work required of a man two years ago to stand on the same level. This isa 
poor incentive to those who see the goal pushed farther and farther away from them 
as they advance towards it. 

We do not consider the present system the correct one of determining either 
the skill of the individual or the relative merit of the company. One man may 
have the privilege of firing fifteen hundred shots, where the other can fire but five 
hundred. The consequence is that the greater number of shots fired produces a 
greater number of marksmen, and a better figure of merit. To make all things 
equal, the totals of each ‘‘ Monthly Report of Practice in Musketry’’ should be 
taken at the end of the target year,—the total number of shots at each range for 
each individual firing,—the average percentage for the whole number fired, and on 
that percentage base the classification. During the target season, all men should © 
be advanced after making fifty per centum, commencing with the lowest range, and 
should have the opportunity at this rate of passing over the entire range; then 
they could be returned to go over again with an additional fifteen per cent. added. 
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Skirmish-firing is treated of on a more liberal scale than heretofore. This 
practice should be insisted upon for at least one month during the target year, 
outside of the regular practice season. The present system will form a part in 
determining the figure of merit of a company. 

Volley-firing is treated of to some extent, and is required to be held at two 
hundred yards standing, and five hundred and eight hundred yards lying down. 
The author here again interferes with prescribed tactics,—the firing lying down, as 
described there, being entirely individual, and executed at the command, ‘‘ Com- 
mence firing.’’ 

The tables furnished in the work are exceedingly valuable. 

New forms of reports and records are given, and are a great improvement on 
the old system. The company record of target-prattice is certainly far better than 
the cumbersome, extravagant in paper, and almost useless record now kept. There 
are several methods, however, which we think might still be an improvement, one 
of which, now in use by several officers in keeping scores, shows the status of every 
man at any time for the whole target period while on the range, as follows: 
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The next day’s record is then altered to include whatever advancements or 
qualifications are made this day, or stands as it is until some improvement is shown, 
It is to be regretted that there is not attached to the work aplate containing 
diagrams of the several reloading tools, with the distinct name of each, together 
with the formula for reloading the empty shells for gallery, and range-practice. 

Another plate containing diagrams of the various pieces composing the service 
rifle would be an advantage. 

Taken as a whole, the work is one of value, and shows great labor on the part 
of Captain Blunt; but a revised edition, after the points have all been sought out 
and considered, will exhibit its true merit. There is too much at present that is 
discretionary and not enough that is obligatory in the system. There appears all 
through the work an apparent haste in its adoption. We suspect that the author, 
in compiling it, advanced several methods, in order that the board, if displeased 
with one, might adopt the other, and the hurried manner in which the work was 
adopted caused them to overlook all the expressions of ‘‘may,’’ ‘‘should,” and 
‘¢some,’’ or ‘‘ many prefer’’ that it contains. Otherwise, instructors may justly say, 
in the language of the circus man, ‘‘ You pays your money and you takes your 
choice.”’ 

We mean no unfriendly criticism in this review, for we think the work, as we 
said before, a valuable one, and when it goes to the army and has a season’s test, we 
will be better able to judge of its deficiencies and its merits. 




















THrovuGH the kindness of General T. F. Rodenbough, U.S.A., Secretary of 
the Military Service Institution, we have received the catalogue of the museum 
of that institution, on Governor’s Island, New York Harbor. In typography 
and the artistic excellence of its illustrations this catalogue is worthy of the mu- 
seum it represents. The collection has been arranged and classified in groups, 
which are Battle-Flags and Colors; Arms, Armor, and Ammunition; Clothing 
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and Accoutrements ; Horse Equipments ; North American Indians; Isolated Relics; 
Old Books and MSS.; Maps and Plans; Pictures and Sculpture. 

The illustrations do not in all cases represent articles which are actually in the 
collection ; but the plan has been to insert engravings which illustrate the use or 
purpose of articles contained in each class. 

The group of Battle-Flags and Colors contains the battle-flags of many of the 
army corps during the late war; regimental colors of several infantry, artillery,: 
and cavalry ‘‘ regulars,’’ also used during the late war; and flags carried on many 
interesting occasions. Under Arms, Armor, and Ammunition we find an excellent 
collection of field-guns, rifles, and other implements of war, and specimens of pro- 
jectiles of all classes; also many interesting relics found on battle-fields. The col- 
lection of Clothing, Accoutrements, and Horse Equipments appears to be quite 
complete, European countries being well represented. Many interesting Indian 
relics are among the collection in this group; and excellent illustrations of Indian 
scenes and personages at once present to the reader a clear conception of their uses. 
The other groups are full of historical mementos, among which we may mention 
French eagle from Waterloo; Washington’s card-table; padlock and piece of flag- 
staff from Fort Sumter; stuffed remains of Sheridan’s famous war-horse Win- 
chester; autograph letters of Abraham Lincoln; and many more of like nature. 

The museum of the Military Service Institution fills a long-felt want. Until 
its foundation there never had been a depository for purely military relics and 
trophies, and articles pertaining to military life; and officers both of the army and 
navy who take pride in the history of their respective professions can have no better 
opportunity of adding to its enlargement and preservation than by depositing in 
this museum some suitable article of Kistorical military interest. 

We cannot better describe the purpose and scope of this museum than by quot- 
ing the introduction to the catalogue: 

‘“‘ The*collection of trophies and relics, described in the following pages, forms 
a nucleus of a National Military Museum designed to be of great value in the 
promotion of patriotism, invention, and historical research. 

‘‘The War Department has authorized the occupation of certain buildings on 
Governor’s Island, New York Harbor, for the purposes of the Military Service In- 
stitution, and has provided (through the quartermaster’s department) for the trans- 
portation, without expense to donors, of all articles contributed to the Institution. 

‘“‘ To the soldier this museum offers, for souvenirs of service, a place of deposit 
where they may be protected from decay and recalled at the pleasure of the owner. 

‘“‘ To the civilian an opportunity is afforded to aid in the formation of a collec- 
tion of unique character and of national interest. 

‘The army and public are urgently recommended to deposit, as loans or gifts, 
objects of historical or military interest: the smallest trophy of battle, exploration, 
or the chase will receive the protection accorded to the most precious heirloom. 

‘“‘ Loans are subject to the order of the depositor. 

‘Contributions are promptly acknowledged, carefully labeled, and securely 
guarded. 

‘‘ Instructions for shipping will be furnished upon application to ‘The Military 
Service Institution of the United States,’ Governor’s Isiand, N. Y. H., or to the 


undersigned, 
“TT. F. RopENBOUGH, 


‘‘ Secretary.”’ 


The steamer ‘ Atlantic’ leaves the barge office, Battery, New York, every 
hour. The museum is open from 10 a.M. to 4. P.M. daily (except Sundays), and 
a Visit to it will well repay any one who is interested in such matters. We most 
heartily indorse the formation and purpose of this museum; and we believe and 
hope that, when its existence is more widely known to the public at large, it will 
be the recipient of many valuable contributions. 

Vou. XII.—No. 4. 33 
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THE Journal of the Proceedings of the Military Service Institution we are glad 
to welcome among our exchanges. It is issued every three months, and the current 
number contains much of professional interest and value. It is a model of typo- 
graphical excellence; and the committee of gentlemen having in charge the pub- 
lication of these papers have done that work in a most creditable manner. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 


orders. 
It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 


overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy. 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young 
persons, as it gives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips; it insures sound 
teeth, glossy hair, handsome nails, and smooth, fine skin, so that these become 
an inheritance for later years. 

“Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation, and proves 
‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 


EF. COROSBY Cco., 
For Sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York, 

















